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HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME! 
Charley Dunn, bronco buster of Miles City, Montana, shows how it’s done 
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Why - - when - - how 
his teeth say - - 


CLEAN 


FELLows, meet Bob—captain of 
his own one-design class boat. He’s 
just won the club cup. That’s why his 
clean, glistening teeth, white as the 
crest of a wave, show themselves in a 
smile. ; 

What makes his teeth so white? 
Cleanness! Bob goes to his dentist 
twice a year, and then keeps his teeth 
absolutely clean by using Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. In his mouth, 
the calcium carbonate contained in this 
modern dentifrice quickly removes from 
his teeth the things that might cause 
trouble. It gets between the teeth, 
into the hidden crevices, where decay 
might start. Then the detergent, wash- 
ing agent it contains foams up and 
washes all his mouth clean—teeth, 
gums and tongue too—leaving them 
clean, refreshed. oer 

And his physiology teacher tells Bob 
that if he keeps his teeth and mouth 
clean he need not be afraid of dental 
diseases. » 

Why not try Bob’s brand of dental 
cream yourself? The coupon below, 
mailed to us, will bring you a generous 
sample. 


SG 


Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., Dept.212-F , 595 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 
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‘MISCELLANY 


Historic Calendar 






June 23, 1683. 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 
Beneath the elm the stately Delaware 
And William Penn confirmed by word and 
token 
“The only treaty that,’ said shrewd Voltaire, 
“Was never sworn to—and was never 
broken.” 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





VALUE 
The Companion's Religious Article 


AbADY who had a fine breed of .chickens 
had been shelling corn for them with her 
own hands when. she was overcome to find 


that a valuable pearl was miissing from a ring ., 


on her finger. She felt sure it was in the corn, 


but to find it would be like finding a needle in. 
a haystack; she could only grieve for it asi 


lost. But each morning, before allowing more 


corn to run into the trough which the fowls’ 


had emptied, she looked for it, and at last 
there it was alone except for some pebbles. 
The jewel, to her worth more than all her 
chickens, was to them as valueless as any 
common stone. The value of a thing depends 
on the desire there is for it. 

The value of what we do or make depends 
on the desire of other men for it, and men 
desire most strongly those things of which it 
is hard to get enough. Men need food before 
anything else, but, if food is plentiful and 
easy to get, there is no time spent in desiring 
it; it is taken when wanted, and food is then 
not very valuable. The natives of the South 
Sea Islands gave pearls for glass beads, and 
the Indians in this country traded beautiful 
furs for cheap knives. Each side to the bar- 
gain desired most what was hardest for them 
to get. The things exchanged gained or lost 
value accordingly. 

There is, however, one thing of which 
there is never enough, which men therefore 
always desire, and which consequently never 
loses its value. It is excellence, the quality of 
being better. The man who can do or make 
something many others may be doing or 
making, but does or makes it better than 


.|they, may be sure his work will always be 


desired, will always have value. The man and 
the woman whose sweetness, unselfishness 
and helpfulness to others is plain to be seen 
will always have those much-to-be desired 
pearls of great price, the esteem, the friend- 
ship and the affection of their fellow men. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


"THESE questions have puzzled some of 
our editors more than we expected, and so 
they may puzzle you. Sixty-five is a pretty 
good score, 80 an excellent one. 

1. (a) Which is said to give the more milk, 
a Holstein or a Jersey cow? (b) Which is said 
to give the richer milk? 

2. When was the Dominion of Canada 
established as a federation of provinces? 

3. What youth in the Bible wore a coat of 
many colors? 

4. Whose dogs were Tray, Blanch and 
Sweetheart? 

5. In what country is Stalin an eminent 
public man? 

6. What is a lugger? 

7. What marine animal has eight arms? 

8. Which can run the faster, an ostrich or 
a horse? 

9. What is a United States gold coin worth 
$20 commonly called? 

10. What is the lowest possible score for 
one hole in golf? 

11.° What is the characteristic musical 
instrument of Scotland? 

12. What is the motto on the coat of arms 
of the United States? 

13. What is the motto on a 25-cent piece? 

14. In what city is the famous tower that 
leans noticeably to one side? 





15. What is the color of a live lobster? 





16. On what river are the Muscle Shoals? 

17. What day is Armistice Day? 

18. What does a Chinese writer use instead 
of a pen? 

19. How many Vice Presidents of the 
United States have come to the Presidency 
through the death of Presidents? 

20. Where are the most powerful radio 
stations broadcasting daily programs in the 
United States? 


Answers to these questions are on page 431 


A SIAMESE SNAKE FARM 


"THERE are in the world but two snake 
farms for the raising of poisonous snakes 
and the production from their’ venom of 
antivenin, the antidote to snake’bite. One of 
these is in SAo Paulo, Brazil, the other in 
Bangkok, Siam. The Siamese one is a part of 
the ee Institute there, which has the 
double task of safeguarding, so far as’ possi- 
ble, the native population from the bites of 
snakes and of the hundreds’ ‘of : half-wild, 
mangy, masterless dogs which their religion 
forbids them to kill. 

Antivenin is an absolutely certain, cure, 
yet it is hard to induce the Siamese to de-, 
pend upon it. It is,°to them, only ‘white 
man’s snake magic as opposed to the snake 
magic of their own people; why should it be 
any better? Their own often cures, they say. 
As a matter of fact it never does; but, as out 
of the 108 varieties of indigenous snakes 
only fourteen are poisonous, and they make 
no distinction,—a snake is to.them a snake, 
—naturally’ some of: those bitten and 
treated by native wizardry survive. There 
is, says Edith E. Spaeth in the magazine 
Asia, no medical treatment more dramatic 
in effect than that with antivenin. Victims 
are often brought in obviously dying, in a 
coma, completely paralyzed, with respiration 
and pulse so low that death is a matter of 
moments. Almost immediately upon injec- 
tion of the antivenin a patient recovers con- 
sciousness; and frequently, after resting no 
longer than a half-hour, he is able to get up 
me | go home. By such examples, often re- 
peated, the people are gradually learning; 
and now fresh vials of the precious cure are 
sent off daily by airplane to remote villages 
and fastnesses of jungle and mountain where 
the danger from poisonous snakes is greatest. 

At the Bangkok snake park, the creatures 
are kept, according to kind, in separate com- 
pounds, each surrounded by a wall and a 
wide cement trough full. of running water. 
Cement houses, much like beehives set flat 
on the ground, are provided; and the sur- 
rounding moat supplies, besides bathing 
facilities—and_ cobras love water,—both 
food and drink; for it is kept stocked with 
live frogs. If this sounds cruel to the frogs, 
it really is not, for ony d have the incredible 
stupidity to be quite happy in the face of 
imminent destruction. 

“Without a care in the world,” says the 
writer, “they swim and hop about, diving 
over and under the snakes in the water, 
resting on their heads and backs, apparently 
considering them the best of friends and 
comrades. Indeed these stupid frogs hardly 
trouble'to hop out of the way on the grass, 
even though an approaching snake has a 
half-devoured -brother or sister frog pro- 
truding, still kicking, from its mouth.” 


KING ALBERT’S LITTLE STROLL 
KINGS are expected to be good linguists. 
Albert of Belgium speaks several 
languages, even including some good idio- 
matic American, picked up during his early, 


unofficial visit to the United States. But he |' 


does not speak Swedish, and during his visit 
to Stockholm for the wedding of his son, 
Prince Leopold, to Princess Astrid of Sweden, 
he got into difficulties, when he went out for 
a walk, unattended, ununiformed, wearing 
a comfortable felt hat, early in the morning. 

“On his return,” says Het Laatste Nieuws 
of Brussels, ‘‘when he was about to enter 
the palace, the sentinels did not recognize 
him and refused to let him go in. 

“Je suis le roi des Belges,” said the King 
in French, but the soldiers did not under- 
stand him. Then he tried in English: 

“IT am the King of Belgium.” 

But, as the sentinels still did not under- 
stand, he finally said in German: 

“Ich bin der K6nig von Belgien!” 

But the soldiers only replied: 

“Nobody is allowed to enter.” 

The King was in despair. "Then he re- 
membered. a few words;of Swedish and eh- 
deavored to make the soldiers understarid in 

(Continued on page 431) 
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A Great Watch 
for both 
— boys and girls 


STARTING with the War, 
the Ingersoll Wrist watch 
came into its own—as the 
watch for active service. 
It is keeping up its rep- 
utation in these piping 
times of peace. Noted golf- 
ers, ball players, athletes 
of all kinds wear Ingersoll 
wrist watches. And so do 
boys who are destined to 
be the famous athletes of 
the future. And for that 
matter, so do the girls— 
the kind of girls who like 
sports and the outdoors 
just the way the boys do. | 
Ingersoll Wrist watches | 
like all Ingersolls are de- 
_ pendable, and good look- 
ing, too. Wrist Radiolite, 
tells time in the dark, $4. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO.,, Inc. 
New York + Chicago . San Francisco 
Service Department: Waterbury, Conn. 





YANKEE $1.50 ‘ 
he most popular watch in the world. “Antique” bow 


instead of the old fashioned “‘ring” bow, an up-to-date 
, |, and sprightly-looking watch. 
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ITH a shock of surprise, Tramans- 
ville people picked up their copies 
of the Bayliss Courier, for April 20, 


and read these startling headlines: , 


WORLD-FAMOUS ARTIST ABOUT TO 
VISIT ARMOND COUNTY 


Renowned Mural Painter Seeking Month’s 
Rest in Hills 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE OF BAYLISS 
MAKES PLANS FOR RECEPTION 


Under these headlines, the Bayliss Courier 
contained a story one column long beginning 
as follows: 

“The Courier is proud to announce that 
one of the leading lights of the art world of 
America is about to be the guest of Armond 


| 


é: 
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EN 


, By ee 
County. David Farnham is a name famil- * © i , 
Neff 


jar to two continents. As a mural painter 
the inspiration of his themes is as noteworthy 
as the splendor of his colorings. Bayliss feels 
itself honored by the presence of so illustrious 
an artist. It is rumored that he comes to 
visit relatives in our vicinity.” 

It. was just here that the Bayliss newspaper 


dropped from the hand of its subscribers in & 


Trumansville. Yes, it was just like the 
Courier to come out with the first news about 
a “lion’’—a distinguished visitor who surely 
belonged of right to Charley Jones and his 
weekly Trumansville Echo. From behind its 
sleepy maples, Trumansville peered re- 
sentfully at the noisy, upstart city of Bayliss. 
Whose fault was it that Bayliss knew so 
much about the great man, while Tru- 
mansville and its Echo knew nothing? 
David Farnham was the father of Pauline 
Cartwright, the wife of their minister. 
Under present unhappy circumstances, it 
wasn’t to be expected that a Citizens’ 
Committee in Trumansville could presume 
to make plans to welcome the world-famous 
artist. 

There was no committee to meet his train. 
Only the young minister, Edwin, and his 
yellow-haired wife, Pauline. Looking down 
the street, Trumansville people regretted 
that the first thing the artist would see 
would be Molly Dunlop’s tumbling cottage, 
and Molly at her washtubs, and Molly’s 
dirty red-headed baby at the gate, and 
Molly’s scarlet tomato cans flaunting pink 
geraniums from the.doorstep and window-sill. 

Trumansville watched the three come 
swinging up the street abreast. They were 
very near the spot now. Would Pauline point 
it out to him? She didn’t. Instead, she 
directed’ his‘ gaze ‘across the street, to the 
most gorgeous budding maple of all. David 
Farnham caught the baby up, and set him 
on the post and appeared to talk him into 
wild hilarity. So it happened that the little 
son of the village washerwoman was the 
first to greet the renowned mural painter. 

There was another building which Tru- 
mansville people regretted. They were fear- 
ful that Pauline would say something about 
it to her father as they passed. Again she 
didn’t. And as they passed, people saw that 
he was tall, and had a great mane of thick 
and tawny hair, and walked with a swing to 
his step and a glow on his face. Only Sarah 
Olcott, whose millinery windows afforded a 
close view, muttered in surprise: ‘‘But he 
looks tired, and that gray suit is shabby.” 

At breakfast next morning the May sun 
poured in at the dining-room windows. In 
the past four weeks Pauline and Edwin had 
forgotten that any morning could be so gay. 
At last Mr. Farnham grasped the edges of 
the table with his sensitive hands and 
heaved himself up. 

“Holiday! Holiday! From this 2d of May 
to the 29th.” 

Pauline controlled a sudden catch in her 
throat. He had said the 29th. But the 28th of 

ay had become, for another reason, an 
ominous date, heavy with approaching dis- 
appointment. 

“Where’s the country, Pauline? Me for 
the open road all by myself while you wash 
Sm dishes. Where’s the quickest way out to 

ay ” 


“Down the street past -the station, then 
any road that goes up into the hills.” 

With his old cap on his head, David 
Farnham turned about at the doorstep. He 

med from head to foot. ‘Not going to 
speak to a living soul for a month!” he an- 
nounced. Pauline, sweeping the porch, 
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Charley Jones clambered on top of a heap of planks and began to declaim 


A Visit from a Lion 


By WINIFRED KIRKLAND . : 
Illustrated by R. L. Lamspin 


watched him go swinging along beneath the 
budding maples. Not another person was 
visible except Sarah Olcott, polishing her 
glass case inclosing four dejected hats. 
Pauline, by the porch pillar, watched. 
Would the crossest woman in the world go 
inside? Would the friendliest man in the 
world pass by? She didn’t. He didn’t. He 
stayed so long that Pauline ran into the hall, 
ee off her apron, and was off and after 
im. 


GARAH looked as bright as a Mayflower. 
Surely he couldn’t have been there half 
an hour, yet Sarah was.already exhibiting 
from her treasure drawer under the counter 
a flaunting heap of steamship folders. But it 
was not of folders that-she was speaking, but 
of that ever-irritating near-by city.. 

“We get jealous of Bayliss sometimes. 
Bayliss ar itself so up and doing.” 

bal it ” 

“There’s no more doubt that Bayliss is a 
live town than that Trumansville is a dead 
one.” 

David Farnham looked at her long and 
keenly. 

“I'd somehow hate to think I was dead,” 
he said, rising to leave. 

Pauline wondered how far he’d get before 
another stop. It occurred to her that it would 
+e fun to follow after her lion father, picking 
up the crumbs of his glory, so to speak. 
Never so clearly had she realized Daddy 
Dave’s power to unlock people’s hearts as on 
that morning; for at the door of the hard- 
ware store she actually heard humble words 
proceeding from Silas Putney, the magnate 


of the parish and the town. Silas was explain- 
ing a new heater. 

“T’ve had something like this one in mind 
for years,” he was saying. “I used to dream 
of being an inventor. But some other fellow 
always beats me to it, just like this furnace.” 

David Farnham turned around and saw 
the building across the street. 

“What is that unfinished structure, Mr. 
Putney? It looks like some sort of public 
building, but not more than one room is 
boarded up and roofed. What is it?” 

From the doorway Pauline’s clear eyes 
challenged Silas to answer. He reddened, 
hesitated. 

“That might be called a monument to 
Trumansville’s lack of public spirit. The 
public spirit implied public funds. Bayliss 
has them. We haven't.” 

Pauline let her father make his own way 
down the street, while she lingered at the 
grocer’s. Charley Jones, the editor of the 
Echo, could talk not only very much but 
very fast. Pauline found her father with 
him inthe sunny doorway of the printing 
office. 

“So there you have it, sir,” Charley was 
saying. ““Trumansville is a town full of 
might-have-beens. Been studying them all 
my life. Sarah Olcott—wanted to travel, 
didn’t. Silas Putney—wanted to invent, 
didn’t. Major-. Pettibone, our- one _blue- 
blooded gentleman, used to dabble in paints; 
but never pushed it through. Waited too 
long—now he’s blind. I’m no exception, 
either. Yes, we’re a whole town full of might- 
have-beens, all knowing how each one has 
failed of expectations and saying so from 


time to-time. Can you get pany community 
spirit out of that?” 


The question remained suspended in the 


air, for Pauline had spied down the street a 
tall, groping figure with a cane She tugged 
at her father and drove him before her. The 


Major was directly in David Farnham’s 
way. There was a collision. A delightful and 
disarming voice apologized. 


‘“‘A HUNDRED pardons, please. It must 

have been the maples. I was not pre- 
pared for their beauty, even though my 
daughter had told me how beautiful Tru- 
mansville is.” 

“You are David Farnham, the painter,” 
said blind Major Pettibone, slowly. “Has 
she been talking about the beauties of 
Trumansville lately?” 

“Why, no, I believe not.” 

“I think she had hopes of us until a month 
ago. She has tried hard to make us beautiful. 
She has expectéd high things of us, whereas 
Trumansville as a whole has no more eye 
for art than—well, my laundress, Molly 
Dunlop. In the days when I had my eyes, I 
remember that Molly cultivated rose 
geraniums in red tomato cans.” 

“She does still.” 

There were light, hurrying footsteps, and 
a touch on the Major’s arm. 

“Daddy Dave, the road to May is still 
waiting for you, past the railway station.” 

“I’m going there now.” 

- But Pauline knew he wouldn’t, with a 


| baby in his way. With her fingers on the 


Major’s arm, she accompanied him to his 
high wrought-iron gate. Then she hurried 
back after her father, to see whether he was 
having -as jolly a time with Molly as she 


\ always had herself. Molly, redolent of soap- 


suds, always wrapped a visitor in welcome 
even while she never stopped rubbing and 
wringing. But Molly did not look jolly this 
morning. Daddy David did not look jolly 
either, but grim and with sparks in his 
sombre gray eyes. He held the baby on his 
knee, as he sat down on the bench outside 
the door. 

Pauline sat down facing her father, 
stretching out a hand to the baby’s chubby, 
grimy little paw. 

“So, Pauline, I understand you've been 
trying to get Trumansville to build a Com- 
munity House, but they gave out in the 
middle.” 

“Community House!’ Mbolly’s voice 
interrupted. “Sure, community is a word 
Trumansville don’t know.” 

“But the library’s done, daddy,” said 
Pauline. ‘‘At least the walls and the roof are 
done, and the library was to be in the center. 
The children were to come there for stories 
and pictures and the young folks for radio 
and music and science papers and travel 
lectures. We started last fall. There was a 
burst of enthusiasm, but as time went on 
somehow the work went slower and slower, 
and people got shyer and shyer and stiller 
and stiller, when Ted and I tried to push 
them on to the finish.” 

“That’s a way Trumansville has when the 
don’t-wanters rule the roost. There’s lots 
I’ve learned about this town when I’ve been 
handing in its laundry at the back doors.” 
Molly’s voice was bitter. ‘“‘A low trick it was 
a month ago to let Charley Jones’s Echo say 
what none of ’em dared to say outright to 
them two blessed young folks in the parson- 

rp 


“What did the Echo say?” growled thelion. 

Pauline’s voice drooped like her head. 

“It said that work on the Community 
House had been indefinitely discontinued 
for lack of funds—and lack of interest!” 

The three of them were so worried over 
Trumansville that baby Danny had to do 
something to recall them to May and the sun- 
shine. He suddenly grasped two handfuls of 
the lion’s mane and roared with laughter. It 
required Pauline’s whole strength to disen- 
gage that baby and then to enfold him in one 
great hungry hug. 

“You see, daddy, I wanted Trumansville 
to carry on together, -just once, for the 
future. I didn’t want Trumansville just to 
die out. You understand, for you’ve always 
put into your paintings what I’m trying to 
say. I wanted Trumansville to make a happy 
new building for all the little Dannys that 
might ever come to this town!” 
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Y the end of the first week of his visit, it 
seemed as if their lion might have lived 
in Trumansville all his life. 

One late clear-lit afternoon David Farn- 
ham started off apparently for the open 
road, with sketching traps in hand. Passing 
the unfinished Community House, he ap- 
peared to have a sudden thought; he re- 
traced his steps, picked his way amid 
tumbled beams and planks, and over up- 
heaved soil, and went inside. He stayed so 
long that Silas Putney, watching, decided 
that he must have left by the back way and 
taken the cross-lot path to the West Road, 
as indeed he had, leaving his sketching traps 
behind him. 

After that, David Farnham entered the 
rough-boarded door of the Community 
House whenever he felt like it, and passed 
out by the back, and was off cross lots to the 
open country. Nobody ever entered, follow- 
ing him—not Pauline, for he chose his hours 
carefully to coincide with hers over the 
kitchen stove, and not Trumansville, for 
Trumansville never spoke of the Community 
House either to their visitor or to his 
daughter. Then one day, sudden as a bomb 
bursting from the morning’s mail, came the 
Courier, announcing to Trumansville that 
Bayliss was about to take their lion. 

The business offices of Silas Putney and 
Charley Jones were not far apart. The two 
men had got no further than the headlines of 
the Courier when they rushed out to find 
each other. They collided in the middle of 
the first paragraph. They pronounced the 
most virulent word in the Trumansville 
vocabulary, ‘Bayliss!’ and then they 
gasped, ‘“‘There he comes himself!”’ 

He came stalking happily on, wind on his 
forehead, hat in his hands held behind him. 
Silas pulled himself together. 

‘May I, Mr. Farnham, be the first man to 
congratulate you? Ten thousand dollars! It 
is a large sum, but it can be raised in 
Bayliss.” 

“‘See!’’ cried Chattable Charley, thrusting 
the paper forward. ‘‘It is pouring in! Cham- 
ber of Commerce, $1000; Woman’s Club, 
$500; Eddington Wholesale Grocery, $300. 
That’s Bayliss’s public spirit, with the 
Courier to rub it into the outlying districts! 
But, of course, Mr. Farnham, Trumansville 
congratulates Bayliss on securing your 
services.” 

“‘My services for what?” 

“For the walls of the new auditorium. 
Now we shall never hear the last of Bayliss’s 
new city auditorium. Ten thousand dollars!” 
The sum made Silas almost apoplectic. 

“Ten thousand dollars for what?” asked 
David Farnham. 

“For painting the walls of the auditorium.” 

“Not a bad sum for a small city,’’ said 
David Farnham, suddenly professional; 
“and who is the artist?’ 

Two blank faces stared at him. “‘Why, of 
course, you!” 

David Farnham woke up. “I! Kindly let 
me see that paper!’’ He pounded his hat 
down on his head. He read. Pauline might 
have understood the glint in his hardening 
eyes, the iron grimness beginning to freeze 
his lips. 

“‘We congratulate you, sir!’’ It was heart- 
felt and in unison. 

“On what do you congratulate me?” 

“On this offer from Bayliss.” 

“IT never heard of it until this minute. 
Bayliss has not had the courtesy to consult 
me before publishing this article, before 
rushing in contributions to this fund! I will 
not paint for Bayliss! I have other work that 
I prefer!’’ 

He turned on his heel. No open country 
for him that day, but instead, his Pauline. 
He found her alone at her desk, a little 
strained with the weekly accounts. He noted 
with relief that the mailed copy of the 
morning’s Courier was unopened, and re- 
membered how they had tossed it aside to 
enjoy a riot of muffins and marmalade. 

“Daddy Dave, there’s a big official-look- 
ing letter for you from Bayliss. What in the 
world can it be?” 

David Farnham sank into a chair, stretch- 
ing out his long legs and leaning back his 
head. ‘‘Read it!” he said. He heard the en- 
velope torn open, heard the heavy paper 
crackle. ‘‘Well!’’ he asked. 

“O daddy, daddy, I congrat—” 

The lion shot to his feet. “You needn't; I 
am going to refuse!” 

Pauline clamped a cold little hand down 
on her account book. ‘“O daddy—but for 
all of us—” 

“Paul, there is something better that I 
want to do—” He hurried into the hall and 
upstairs to his room, where he knew there 
was a noble maple standing just outside his 


window to steady him. Erect before it, he 
repeated, ‘Something better I want to do, 
Paul—for you.” 


WIFTLY, one by one, the days fell off the 
calendar, and nearer and nearer came the 
28th of May. It was very early on that date, 
still dark, when David Farnham slipped out. 
That is, he thought he slipped, but Pauline 
smiled beneath her warm covers, wondering 
what daddy’s surprise would be this time. 


All her life Daddy Dave had always managed 
to plan a surprise before he went away 
anywhere. 


The maples were the first to see the notice 





“Say, friends and folkses gathered here 
before this door, see us the same happy band 
of chilluns that used to gather round the door 
of the famous-forever little red schoolhouse. 
Let all the little scholars of the old days keep 
still a minute, fold their hands and shut 
their eyes and try to remember what they 
once thought they were going to be, while a 
selected few make a bow and speak a piece. 
I'll begin.” 

He clambered on top of a heap of planks, 
bobbed a ten-year-old bow and declaimed 
in a would-be-ten-year-old falsetto: 

““Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, It might have been.’” 














Molly, redolent of soap-suds, always wrapped a visitor in welcome even while she 
never stopped rubbing and wringing 


—naturally, since it was nailed on six 
of them, chosen at successive points on 
their mile-long procession. The notice read: 


THE COM — HOUSE 


fe) 
TRUMANSVILLE 
as previously announced 
will be open 


to 
the Public 
on 
May the twenty-eighth 
at 
Four P.M. 


This notice was not only nailed on the ma- 
ples; it was also oo on the dining-room 
door, and beneath it another: 


Have Run Away 
URGENT BUSINESS 
Will return at 
Four P.M. 


Pauline, a little wan, sank down on a 
chair. ‘‘He’s run away so much,” she said, 
“all through his visit. I’ve tried not to mind. 
I knew he needed his holiday. But oh, I did 
pe he wouldn’t run away on his very last 

a r” 

“What,”’ asked the minister, “is your 
unpredictable dad up to now? And how can 
I wait from eight until four to find out?” 

“All I know, Ted, is that we mustn’t 
speak to anybody about it. It is a law of the 
Farnhams’ never to interfere with one of 
daddy’s surprises until he’s ready.” 

Trumansville must have felt much as 
Edwin did, for before three it had begun to 
gather, and the crowd thickened steadily. 
It was a funny crowd, eager, alert, curious, 
but a little apprehensive. It was with in- 
stinctive relief that, when Pauline and 
Edwin appeared at the outer edge, a path 
was cleared for them right through the 
midst, right up to the entrance. Somehow 
reassured by having their minister and their 
Pauline standing there, first to incur what- 
ever was about to happen, the waiting group 
relaxed a little, and Charley Jones was in- 


spired to a bit of buffoonery: 


There was a silence, prolonged, cynical. 
Then the silence stirred. Something was 
about to happen. There was the scraping of 
bars within. The doors were flung open. 

The renowned mural painter had trans- 
formed the entire west wall until it was not a 
wall at all, but a highway leading to some 
bright future. Below in the center was a 
squat, drab little building with a shining 
open doorway. It might have been the 
district school of long ago, or it might be 
another building. To right and left two slim 
small figures appeared to be holding open the 
portals. The faces were tiny, but as one 
looked the figures grew familiar—one of a 
brown-haired boy, the other of a yellow- 
haired girl. Both the tiny faces looked 
straight into the faces of the crowd, as if 
wistfully they invited Trumansville to 
enter that doorway, which shed forth light 
as if it had been a gate upon a shining road. 
On either side of this central building was a 
line of maple trees, and behind the maples 
was an irregular bar of gray mist, out of 
which, as one looked, gradually there stood 
forth the suggested outlines of houses. The 
maples led up like an avenue converging to 
an apex, but at the top they did not meet, 
but parted to make place for a shining gold- 
haired figure, a child, amid billowy, white- 
and-rosy clouds. : 

In the broad space beyond the shadowy 
houses, were men and women, sharp and 
clear, life-sized, bright-colored, gracious. 
They seemed to be marching, like the ma- 
ples, upward from each side toward the 
glowing child figure at the top. They formed 
a crowded mass, heads suggested behind 
other heads, but in the foreground one form 
after another stood forth and held attention. 
Every one of the pictured men and women 
had hands uplifted with some gift to please 
a child. 

Three persons had been somehow shoved 
to one side; they stood with their backs to 
the wall on the left of the room—four per- 
sons, to be exact, for one of them was sitting 
astride of his mother’s hip, wrapped in his 
mother's shawl, and girt by her brawny arm. 





The tall man with gogsled eyes who clutched 
his cane grimly had never resented his 
blindness so bitterly as now. At last the 
question burst from him, addressed to the 
air, ‘What are they all looking at? What do 
they see?”’ A voice replied from beside him, 
a voice that betrayed the social and intel- 
lectual level of his laundress, since it did, in 
fact, belong to her. 

“God forgive me, Major darlint, that | 
didn't explain to you sooner! Sure they're 
looking at the grandest ag ever painted; 
Mrs. Cartwright’s father, he’s painted a 
whole town on the west wall, ‘fore ever the 
room’s finished.”’ 

“What town?” 

“Trumansville and everybody in it, and 
every tree and chimbly! The grandest little 
town on earth, he’s put it on the wall!” 

“Trumangville?” 

“And every soul in it! There’s a man there 
on the right. He’s showing the baby some- 
thing—a machine in his hands, as if it was 
wonderful. He’s got a beard. He’s big and 
broad. I’m guessing it’s Mr. Putney, looking 
as if he’d invented something at last, for the 
baby. And there’s a woman would be like 
Sarah Olcott if there was a frown and her 
hair pulled back tight. She’s showing the 
baby a globe with funny little figures in 
foreign clothes, a | up in troops like 
fairies off of it. Towards the top there’s a 
lean fellow in brown. Seems to be reading to 
the baby from a scroll in his hands. Looks 
for all the world like Mr. Chattable Charley, 
reading the m he’s written at last.” 
Molly paused for breath. 

“Ts there anyone else?”’ asked the Major. 

“There’s a man on the left side, high, 
He’s tall, and he’s got what looks like a band 
of shadder over his eyes, but I wisht you 
could see the light that’s shining out of them 
eyes, through the shadder! He’s holding up 
a picture he’s painted for the baby to see.’ 

“The baby?” 

“Sure, there’s a shining angel baby at the 
top, and everybody’s holding up something 
for him to smile at.” 

“But what does it mean?’’ persisted the 
Major. ‘What does he mean by his picture?” 

It means, if I get it, that Trumansville’s 
not dead, not a bit! There’s each one of 'em 
alive there on the wall, with the dream of his 
heart held out to the baby, for him to. carry 
on, down that shining new street, right 
straight into the future. There’s a building 
in the middle, low down, Major, that’s the 
beginning of the street—a schoolhouse, it 
looks like, but I’m guessing there’s another 
building meant, a place perhaps where 
Trumansville’s bound to learn the word that 
girl of ours is trying to teach us, the word 
them two young things is crazy about— 
community. That's what I see in the picture.” 
Molly turned to the artist. 

“That’s about right, Molly, but is that all 
that you see? Perhaps you don’t see all that 
I tried to put in, because the picture isn’t 
finished.” The painter apologized, shy and 
crestfallen to the roomful. “It isn’t, as you 
can all see for yourselves, finished. It was all 
I had time for this trip. It stands, like so 
much that might have been in this old world, 
unfinished.” 

“Like us,’’ snapped Sarah Olcott from 
somewhere. . 

“That’s a job it’s too late for us to finish, 
Sarah, though I fancy that from this time 
on we'll try; but there’s another job,’— 
Charley Jones’s long, eloquent arm swept 
around the room and seemed to include the 
unused brick and mortar and boards out- 
side,—there’s another job that I can say, 

rovided I’m rightly called the Echo of 
Tomeanniin, we can and will finish!” 

Still that hush of expectancy waited to 
know what the great man was saying to 
Molly. 

“Is that all that you see, Molly? Look up, 
at the top.” 

Everybody in the room looked up, at the 


top. 7 

“I see the baby shining there, laughing 
and stretching down his hands for the 
dreams everybody is handing up to him; I 
see the baby, with his head shining all gold, 
and his eyes as blue, like he was all the 
babies that might come by and by to Tru- 
mansville all in one—I see an angel baby in 
the clouds.” 

“Is that all that you see? Look hard, 
Molly, at the baby. Is it just an angel 
baby?” 


Everybody gazed at the baby in the 
clouds. 

Then Molly's rich Irish voice came slow 
and heavy with wonder: “I see at last; its 
not an angel baby far up in the sky. It’s @ 
real one, right here. It’s—it’s my Ow! 
Danny!” 





bl 
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the facts concerning our Great Mutiny 
or Red House Siege, I present the facts 
in proper military order as follows: 

1. Casus Belli, or Cause of Hostilities. Bad 
blood was stirred up as soon as Middletown 
Academy decided to inaugurate the new 
system of student self-government, placing 
all the discipline of the school, under the 
faculty, in the hands of certain selected 
boys called monitors. 

Now, the first monitors appointed by our 
principal, Doctor Dupee, were Stan Biddle, 
Sparrow Doon and myself. We were all 
members of the senior class, of course, and 
Stan was probably the most popular boy 
who had n to Middletown fer years. 
But the same could not be said of Sparrow 
Doon, o— his high standing in studies. 
In fact Bill King, our baseball captain, said 
that he couldn’t go home and look his family 
in the face if he had to take orders from any 
little squirt like Sparrow. And Stan and I 
more or less sympathized with Bill, in our 
hearts, because Sparrow was too much in- 
flated by the spirit of authority and thought 
he could give orders as freely as Doctor 
Dupee himself. 

Stan and I tried to argue Sparrow into a 
better frame of mind, telling him that all 
great commanders, even Napoleon, thought 
it wise to fraternize with the troops, and 
slap sentinels on the back, and be known 
affectionately as the ‘Little Corporal,” or 
words to the same effect. But Sparrow 
couldn’t see it that way. 

One evening, indeed, he rushed into Bill 
King’s room at 10:03 p.m. and switched off 
the lights with these insulting words: 

How do you get that way? You know that 
all boys must be in bed at 10 sharp.” 

Bill was very much annoyed, because he 
was writing a letter to a certain party in his 

ome town. He switched on the light again 
and paddled Sparrow with a book so hard 
that we heard his screams from afar and 
were put into the undignified positon of 

ving to rescue a fellow monitor from physi- 
cal violence. Stan and I convinced Bill that 


Fesecs free at last to give you all 


he must not whip the monitors, but it took 
our combined strength to convince him, 


and we felt that his outburst savored of 
anarchy, 


All faces fell when Bill announced that supper, on the first night of the siege, could consist only of 4 quarter grapefruit and one ounce of cake for each person 
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Although Sparrow’s wounded feelings 
were later restored to normal by Stan’s 
diplomacy, a group of other anarchists in 
the senior class, consisting of Spud Jackson, 
Tom Brooks, Phil Neely (usually called 
Hippo) and others seemed to combine with 
Bill King to flout Sparrow’s authority. 
They flouted all of us as much as they dared, 
but they flouted him most of all. 

2. Doctor Dupee's Ultimatum. This was 
delivered after the outbreak in the senior 
chemistry class, when the instructor, Mr. 
Archibald Siddaback (commonly spoken of 
as “Bags” on account of his golf pants) had 
to leave the room for an entire period to 
receive a distinguished visitor from the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, who had 
roomed with Bags at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and wanted to be 
shown over the academy. He visited the 
chemistry class first and then went out with 
Bags to look over the other buildings. 

In leaving, Bags announced that Monitor 
Doon would keep order. But no sooner had 
he gone than Bill King committed a mild 
outrage by lying down on the table and 
closing his eyes, saying that he needed rest 
before the game that afternoon. Sparrow 
commanded him to get up at once, but he 
did not do so, pretending that he was al- 
ready asleep and even snoring at intervais. 
Meanwhile, Spud had been busy over a 
large pan which he was gently drying over a 
burner. Neither Stan nor I was in the class, 
but they told us afterwards that he had 
used the iodine bottle, and pretty soon the 
fumes of ammonia were also noticed. After 
a while, continuing his experiment, Spud 
took a few spoonfuls of dry flakes from 
the pan and scattered them over the floor. 

“What goes on here, fellows?” said Spar- 
row in a severe but ineffectual voice, and 
kicked scornfully at the flakes with his shoes. 

There followed immediately a loud ex- 





plosion, and a burst of smoke rose from the 
floor. Then Spud shuffled his feet, and 
there [was another and much louder ex- 

losion, sounding like the rattle of mus- 

etry. Everyone, realizing that something 
very interesting was contained in those 
flakes, also stamped on the flakes nearest to 
him, and a barrage of minor explosions re- 
sounded through the laboratory. This con- 
tinued, in spite of Sparrow’s frantic orders, 
until Doctor Dupee himself came bounding 
up the steps and opened the door. The boys 
then desisted from stamping on the flakes, 
but some few remained on the floor by the 
door, and the principal, as he entered, created 
a series of explosions of his own. ‘Boys! 
Boys!” said Doctor Dupee, horrified. The 
situation was new even to him. He is a 
classical scholar, not a chemist. 

A terrible scene followed; and even while 
Doctor Dupee was speaking explosions con- 
tinued to go off under his feet; which was 
injuring to his dignity, as you may imagine! 
Through the clouds of smoke, the doctor’s 
awful visage could be dimly seen while he 
informed all present that he would see them 
immediately in his study. 

At the meeting which followed, Doctor 
Dupee made it plain to one and all that 
Sparrow Doon was a duly constituted moni- 
tor, and that outrages of this kind, in 
defiance of his authority, would be visited 
with the heaviest penalties which the school 
could impose. To oe with, Doctor Dupee 
ordered all members of the chemistry class 
to regard themselves as on close bounds 
until further notice. This meant that no 
boy could visit Middletown village or the 
boat house or leave the academy grounds 
for any purpose whatever. 

Furthermore, Doctor Dupee announced 
that, if the authority of the monitors were 
set at naught again, the offender would be 
expelled without delay. 





3. The Fortification of the Red House. It is 
sad to say that this ultimatum on the part 
of the doctor was not received well by Bill 
King and his friends. There were a number 
of boys in the chemistry class who felt that 
they had been innocent of anything except 
a few lesser explosions around the sides of 
the room. And hadn’t Doctor Dupee him- 
self stamped on some of the flakes? These 
boys went their own way. But Bill and Spud 
Jackson and Hippo and four others said 
that a matter of principle was at stake, and 
that they would far rather be expelled than 
knuckle down to Sparrow Doon. It was clear, 
they said, that Sparrow Doon lacked the 
force and tact needed in a monitor. 

Meanwhile Stan and I exerted ourselves 
in every way to bring Bill into a better state 
of mind. He was a very close friend of ours. 
I do not know how you feel when one of 
your friends gets into trouble, but Stan and 
I did everything in our power to make Bill 
mend his ways. We told him how childish it 
was to bear a grudge. We told him that if he 
would leave Some alone Sparrow would 
not bother him. But, as the days went by, 
we saw that our efforts as peacemakers were 
doomed to failure. One thing led to another 
and Sparrow’s authority was flouted in 
various ways. At last Bill and his crowd took 
the extraordinary resolution to seize and 
fortify the so-called ‘‘Red House” as a 
protest against Sparrow Doon. 

his, too, seems very childish as I tell 
about it. But you never know how foolish 
boys can be, and men too, until you see 
them in times of great mental strain. Per- 
haps it would be kindest to say that Bill 
and the others went temporarily insane. 
But if so, they certainly planned things with 
cool judgment and foresight and gave them- 
selves every chance they could. 


HE Red House was a curious old brick 

residence on the school grounds. It had 
been disused for years, but never torn down. 
It was a tall and narrow villa, built nearly a 
hundred years ago by a rich old man who 
wanted to live in seclusion, like a hermit. 
His house had-only a few windows, and they 
were like mere arrow-slits in a castle wall; 
heavy wooden shutters protected them, and 
the front door was of heavy oak, with big 
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bolts and a huge chain which fastened it 
on the inside. 

This queer building stood in a hemlock 
grove, and nobody ever paid much attention 
to it, although once in a while a few boys 
used to think it a great adventure to enter 
through a broken shutter and explore the 
inside. There’ were just a few tables and 
chairs, and a tattered rug, and some mouldy 
pictures here amd there. The old owner, 
whoever he was, must have lived alone with 
not more than one old servant as queer and 
solitary as himself. 

Hippo Neely told me afterwards how the 
preparations were made. 

Bill King was elected general-in-chief. He 
told the other six boys to lay in a large stock 
of provisions; and he personally mended the 
broken shutter and filled the sink-and several 
pails and one tin bathtub with water. There 
was no gas‘or electricity, so Bill secured a 
stock of candles. All the purchasing was 
done under difficulties, as the garrison was 
on close bounds, but they made lists and 
asked other boys to buy for them at the 
village. Also, they bought what they could 
from the academy cook: 

It was foreseen by Bill that Doctor Dupee 
might attack the Red House, as in Cesar, 
with a battering ram or a testudo. He there- 
fore arranged heavy joists to brace the 
front and back doors. In case attack were 
made by scaling ladders, as in Ivanhoe, he 
provided bean poles to push the ladders 
away from the walls. He was surprised:to 
find no scuttle leading to the roof, where-he 
had expected to place water and other 
things to throw down upon the besiegers. 
But it was impossible to get on the roof. 

All the preparations were made very 
secretly; and, on the appointed. day, which 
was Tuesday, June 7th, ten days before 
Prize Day and Commencement, Bill wrote 
a formal letter to Doctor. Dupee and signed 
it himself, as also did the other six boys. 
They said they could never submit ta Spar- 
-row Doon as a monitor, and they proposed 
‘to fortify the Red House and stay there 
until he resigned his position, for which 
they regarded him as grossly unfit. 

“Ten days should be ample for our pro- 
test,’’ said Bill King to his crowd. “The 
baseball season is over, studies are practi- 


cally over, and the college exams are not for 
two weeks yet. We could not have chosen a 
time more serviceable to all concerned. And 
if we lose our diplomas, everybody in school, 
except the faculty of course, will feel that we 
have lost them in a great cause.” 

With these encouraging words, Bill took 
stock of the provisions. 

It appears from Hippo's account that Bill 
was very much displeased to find that the 
provisions consisted largely of candy, cakes, 
a pineapple, and other luxuries. There was 
only one loaf-:of bread, which Bill had 
brought himself; and, although Spud ex- 
plained that grapefruit was a famous pre- 
ventive of scurvy, Bill felt that Spud 
should not have put all his money into a-case 
of grapefruit. Bill thought that the danger of 
scurvy was very slight. Tom Brooks, an- 
other of the crowd, said that he had written 
to New York for a large supply of pemmican, 
jerked beef, dried milk powder and other 
condensed foods that are found invaluable 
by explorers and others who must carry vast 
quantities of provisions in small space; but, 
unfortunately, these things had not arrived 
by June 7th, the day the siege was to begin. 

The siege started, therefore, with a very 
limited supply of food for the garrison; and 
all faces fell when Bill announced that sup- 
per, on the first night, could consist only of 
a quarter grapefruit and one ounce of cake 
for each person. Water was, however, given 
freely; and one lemon drop was served out 
per man. 

4. The Siege of the Red House. As soon 
as Doctor Dupee received Bill King’s letter 
he sent for Stan and me and asked us to 
read it. G ‘ 

“This is the:most amazing letter I:have 
ever received," said the doctor. ‘My. in- 
stinct is to send for the Middletown -Fire 
Department this minute and force an en- 
trance to the Red House. Every boy in it 
shall be expelled today.” 

“But these are all:very good boys,” said 
Stan, ‘respectfully. ‘‘Could-you not take 
other measures?” 

‘What other measures are possible? They 
scorn the authority of the school. If they 
continue in the Red House, there will be a 
public scandal. I admit that Doon has not 
exerted his authority wisely, but—"’:°.. 

“Then, sir,"’ continued Stan, eagerly, ‘‘no 
doubt they will be very glad to come out.” 

“Which means,” said Doctor Dupee, 
“that we should virtually surrender to them. 
No! I will call in the chief. members of the 
faculty and secure their advice." 

We. waited breathlessly. until messengers 
went to Barker Johnson, to Mr. Siddaback 
and to other important teachers. Mean- 
while, Doctor Dupee put on his doctor of 
philosophy’s gown—something he did only 
on great occasions. .Then the teachers came, 
and Stan and..I sat across the room and 
listened to the debate. 

“T passed the Red House not half an hour 
ago,” said Mr. Johnson. “There is no sign of 
life.-AH the shutters are fastened tightly. I 
can hardly believe seven boys are there.”’ 

“But they are,’’ objected Mr. Siddaback. 
“If you will look closely from this window, 
you will.see a thin wisp of:smoke blowing 
from the chimney.” 

Barker peered out the window. 

“Bless me, so it is!’’ he said. 

“They are there,.no doubt of that,” said 
Doctor Dupee. “I will read you their letter."* 

He did so, amid expressions of surprise 
and shock. 





~~ 


“‘Now,”’ concluded the doctor, ‘the ques- 
tion is: what action shall we take? Monitors 
Biddle and Henderson advise me to proceed 
with caution, and I should prefer to do so. 
But we cannot allow this open insurrection 
to last even one day. Shall I call out the 
Fire Department?” : 

“There is no hook and ladder,” said Mr. 
Johnson. “I don’t see what the firemen 
could do.” “ 

“They could break down the'front door.’’ 

“That would be very difficult. It is a solid 
oak door, and probably heavily braced.” 

“Well, they could get on the roof.” 

oe How? ” 

“By putting up ladders.” 

“But the boys may be prepared to push 
the ladders away from the walls. We cannot 
risk injuring anyone.” — 

After more conversation, Doctor Dupee 
was advised to visit the’Red House and call 
loudly upon the defenders to surrender at 
once. This he did, followed by the rest of us. 
There was no answer. Furthermore, there 
was no answer to repeated knocks on the 
front door, or to peals of the doorbell. 
Doctor Dupee then retired to his study, and 
we followed him. There was a long pause. 

“T shall have to get the Fire Department,” 
said the doctor at last. “We cannot keep 
this. mattér secret. Already the absence of 
the boys must have been noticed. Soon the 
news will come to everyone—why, the very 
newspapers will have it!"’ He sighed, know- 
ing that the newspapers would make much 
of this occurrence at Middletown and would 
probably be quite mistaken as to its cause 
and purpose. 

‘May I suggest,”” suddenly asked Bags 
Siddaback, ‘‘that you let me take care -of 
this? I regard it as my own responsibility; 
and, with your permission, I will engage to 
capture the Red House within twenty-four 
hours.” i 


t 


HE was on his feet, waving his hands in 
excitement. And Doctor Dupee turned 
to him with relief. ' 

“My plan,” said Bags, “is a thordughly 
modern one. These boys have déclared war 
on our school community. They expect old- 
fashioned war; a-war of scaling ladders, of 
battering rams, of other weapons as obsolete 
nowadays as steel ‘armor itself. They. want 
war, and we can make them bear the horrors 
of war. Now, this is what I propose.” 

He spoke for five minutes, and the faces of 
Doctor. Dupée and the other teachers, which 
had: been very grave when he spoke of hor- 
rors, suddenly relaxed into interested smiles. 
And very soon thereafter, to save a public 


scandal, and to make Bill: King and his 


crowd sorry that they had committed their 
offense: against discipline and against the 
spirit of Middletown, Bags was authorized 
to do what he proposed. 

Ten minutes afterwards he was dashing 
on his way to Philadelphia in an automobile, 
leaving a cloud:of ‘dust behind him? 

He had promised to capture the Red 


House in twenty-four hours, without injur-> 


ing any of the defenders. Actually, he did 
this within ‘six hours; for he was back from 
Philadelphia in eighty minutes, bearing 
several large packages, which he had bought 
in a chemical supply house. 5 

“My object,”’ he explained to Stan and 
-me and others who were allowed in the 
laboratory, “‘is to show that chemical war- 
fare is the great warfare of the future. To 
attack the Red House with chlorine gas, or 


“These boys have declared war on our school community,”’ said Bags Siddaback. ‘‘They expect old-fashioned war” 


other gases actually used in warfare nowa- 
days, would be too dangerous to the silly 
boys who have locked themselves up there. 
So I have prepared, as you will note, to use a 
harmless substance known as ethyl -mer- 


captan. For'the ‘benefit of boys who know . 


chemistry, I will say that this is represented 
by the formula C:H;SH, and I will now make 
it—please follow me closely—by combining 
sodium hydrosulphide and ethyl chloride. 
The resulting smell is beyond all doubt the 
most ‘horrible in the world.” 


WHILE Bags uttered these jaw-breaking 
words, he was busy with a very large 
glass flask, in which he boiled a solution over 
a burner. The liquid in the flask turned from 
a light yellow color to.a rich dark mahogany 
red; and this, he explained, was due to the 
excess of free sulphur. In fact he lectured 
lovingly about each stage of the process, 
until he collected in a large glass container a 
quantity of liquid. He then plugged the 
container with gauze, and plunged it into ic« 
water. Even the most elementary experi- 
ments with chemical apparatus fascinate me, 
and this one had the added advantage of 
complete mystery. 

“T am free to say,” he remarked, “that 
unless this laboratory were well ventilated 
not one of us would be standing here now. 
But you will notice that I have done the 
work under a draft hood, which carries a! 
excess fumes out of doors. I have now abou! 
100 cubic centimetres of ‘my liquid, which 
will be ample for our purpose.” 

It was then time for supper, during whict: 
we had an excellent meal, as usual, while the 
Red House garrison was hungrily devouring 
the limited*ration describe p: Baer After 
supper, Bags proceeded with his container tc 
the Red House. He took with him a tire pump, 

The water pipe which led to the Red 
House had an outlet about twenty yard: 
away, behind some bushes which masked th: 
operations of Bags while he forced his cu- 
rious liquid with air pressure into the pipe. 
We then sat down behind the bushes and 
awaited developments. Bags had his watch. 

“Ten minutes,” he said, at last. “Let's 
give them one minute more.” 

We could see faces at one window, wher« 
the shutter was suddenly opened from 
within. But the window was too narrow for: 
faces and heads to be thrust outside. The 
defenders seemed to be all clustering at 
this window, gasping for air, like fish out of 
water. They also seemed to be wrestling 
with each other, as far as we could judge. 
This kept on for a minute or two. Theti 
another shutter opened, and Bill’s-face ap- 
peared. “Let us out!’ he shouted. “We 
can’t stand it any more.” ' 

“Open the front door and come out," said 
Bags quietly, but in a tone that easily car- 
ried to the Red House. 

“I'll be poisoned—I'll die if I walk down- 
stairs!” cried Bill. : e 

“Oh, no, you won't. The gas i non-pol- 
sonous,” remarked Mr. Siddaback. , 

Another. half minute went by, according to 
his watch. Then the front door opened, wit h 
a great creaking and clanking of its chain, 
and all.seven boys came out, tripping over 
one another, and gasping great lungtuls of 
air. They then lay down in the grass and 
rolled, gasping like fish. 

We had drawn near, of course, and some- 
body among-us sniffed curiously inside the 
door. This was enough for him. He became @ 
gasping fish, too. Then we all kept well away 
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from the conquered fortress, which had 
yielded so quickly to the strategy of Bags 
Siddaback. 


O ended the great: siege, less than six 

hours after it had begun. In fact, it was 
hardly dark before everything was all over. 
And Bags Siddaback was the hero of the day. 
Doctor Dupee agreed, at his request, to 
inflict no further punishment on Bill King 
and his friends. The smell stuck to their 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 5 


HINER’S impulse*had been to follow 
the gang and share in their fortunes, 
but it had all happened so quickly that 


before he knew it he was left. alone in’ 


the mill. Slowly the voices receded in the 
distance, and Shiner shut his eyes and 
shivered when he thought of what might be 
going on in the village. He wondered if the 
Indians, emboldened by the humbling of the 
pirates, would raid the Panther. He recalled 
that the good ship had been left quite un- 
protected, and ‘he’ wondered-how far ‘the 
Indians would go in their exultation. 

These gloomy reflections occupied Shiner 
for’ ‘sémié time, and then his sense of good 
sportsmanship‘ returned to him.' After “all, 
it ‘was ‘only’ a‘ game; Joe’s deception “had 
been ‘entirely good-natured; and cértainly 
his present plight’was no worse than Joe’s 
when roped and bound he was hauled aboard 
thé Panther by the excited pirates. ; 

Shinér loved a game; he really lived the 
¢haractérs that’he’ assumed; but at ‘the 
bottom of ‘his heart he was'a ‘good sport, 
atid he’ knew the ‘give and take of boy life. 
A‘short time ago the pirates were tritim- 
phant; now the scales had dipped, and they 
Were’ tasting defeat. : 

-“Well,”’ thought Shiner, ‘“‘we won’t lie 
down.’ Our turn will come, and. we must 
carry ‘on, no matter what happens.” ; 

* And‘ in the dark and lonely mill the 
natural boy began to assert hiiself, and 
almost ‘immediately Shiner found himself 
planning elaborate methods of revenge on 
Joe: When ‘he’ reached a point where he 
began to look on the whole thing as a game 
all’ fear and humiliation left him, and he 
became again the’ pirate chief. He deter- 
miried'to get out of the mill as quickly as he 
could and go back to the Panther. He hoped 
to rally a few of his followers and defend it 
against the Indians. 


EVERYTHING was very quiet now. 
The moon was shining brightly, and 
the corner of the mill where he lay was 
flooded with its light. Shiner rolled from 
under the eaves and rose to his knees, As 
he did so his quick ears detected a curious 
sound below. He listened intently; there 
was no mistaking it—some one was moving 
slowly and cautiously through the lower 
story. Was it Joe returning to complete the 
capture of the trio, or was it some prowling 
Indian looking for some souvenir of the 
evening’s expedition? 

At some point in the exciting episode of 
the evening Shiner had lost’ his piece of 
pipe which he had in his belt. He felt quite 
defenseless without it and groped about to 
find something to take its place. His hand 
fell upon a ‘coil of rope which Peeler had 
brought and dropped in his flight. Shiner 
drew it toward him and waited. The cau- 
tious footsteps came nearer and nearer. 

Vhoever it was, was now so close beneath 
him that he could hear his heavy breathing. 

me one was evidently climbing up over 

the fallen ‘timbers that half filled the floor 
below him. 
_.In the corner of the mill there was a gap- 
ing hole in the floor, and beside this hole 
Shiner noticed the doors of-a tiny cupboard 
built low under the eaves. As much as he 
had explored the mill, he had never seen 
this cupboard before, and he saw it now 
only because the moonlight happened to 
fall directly upon it. 

As he knelt, breathlessly listening -and 
wondering who this mysterious visitor 
cquid be, there appeared slowly through the 
hole in the floor a groping hand, feeling in 
the. darkness for some familiar object. 
As the hand slowly groped its way out of 
the shadow and into the white light of the 
moon, Shiner’s heart leaped to his throat. 
It.was a strangely familiar hand; it was a 
Ieft hand, the right hand evidently employed 

low to steady the visitor while he reached 
for something he very much desired. And 
of all the left hands in the world it was the 
One Shiner most’ wished to see, because from 
this left hand the second finger was missing! 


clothes so badly that they all plunged into 
the river, leaving their clothes in a pile on 
the bank. We brought them fresh things 
from their rooms to wear; and the clothes 
they had worn had to be buried at once. 

Discussing the smell of ethyl mercaptan, 
a day or two later, Hippo told us that it 
first seemed to fill the whole house with 
what seemed like a sharp odor of onions. 
This lasted for a few seconds, while the gas 
leaked out of the water faucets. 


“Then,” said Hippo, “just when we knew 
that something was happening, we smelled 
all the bad eggs in the world—all at once! 
And with this smell, which made us all feel 
sick-as soon as it started, came also a horrible 
reek of acetylene gas. I cannot describe it. 
Fighting for a place at the window did us no 
good. I seemed to smell it all the way back 
from my nose to the bottom of my stomach. 
It is the most frightful smell in the world. 
The stench was simply ghastly. It made me 


The Last Cruise of the 
Panther 
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Joe found the discomfited Miller kicking and hanging by one arm, 








* 


quite helpless and 


almost exhausted 


In an instant the whole picture lay before 
him. It was Miller, who had cautiously 
returned under cover of night to get his 
abandoned treasure. His encounter with 
Joe on the street the night he made his 
escape convinced him that there would 
be no doubt as to where the money went, 
and he had evidently come to a hasty deci- 
sion to hide it in the mill and to return for 
it On some more auspicious occasion. That 
the necessity of this might arise had un- 
doubtedly been foreseen, for Shiner himself 
had seen Miller and the photographer 
coming from the mill, where they. had 
evidently , planned to hide the money_ if 
need be. ' 





The sight of that hand made Shiner 
forget everything else. His deception by 
Joe, his desertion by some of his crew, all 
other humiliations of the evening, were 
forgotten. His one desire above everything 
else was to capture Miller and retrieve the 
lost money. 

He watched the hand grope its way 
toward the door of the little cupboard. He 
quickly fashioned a slipnoose on the end of 
the rope he had so happily found. There 
was a crack of yielding timber. beneath, 
and the. hand swung unsteadily toward 
him. This was what he was waiting for: He 
instantly threw the noose over the hand and 
put his whole weight on it. It bit viciously 


wish I could die! I didn’t know that modern 
science could do such things. There we were 
in that stuffy house, with the fumes of this 
awful gas all round us, and our one hope was 
to surrender and get out in.the air. It took 
allcthe fight out of us. Nobody in the world 
could have stood it any longer than we did.” 

“But the gas is entirely non-poisonous,” 
said Stan. 

“So is a rotten egg,’’ answered Hippo. 
“But you don’t enjoy it, do you?” 


into the wrist, and he heard. a. smothered 
exclamation in the darkness beneath him. 
He threw the free end of the rope over a 
great rafter at his side and made it fast. 
While the fingers’ clutched viciously at the 
air, the hand could not move. 


LS gr aang bounded forward, tore open the 
door of the cupboard, and before his 
astonished eyes he saw his father’s leather 
bag, the loss of which had so depressed the 
entire village. He seized it and leaped to a 
yawning hole in the side of the mill. It was 
a sheer drop of several feet into the darkness, 
but Shiner did not stop to count the cost; he 
jumped. It so happened that he landed 
ankle-deep in a pile -of rotting sawdust. 
From there it was a simple matter to clear 
with a bound ‘the few stray timbers which 
lay about him, and he felt the:soft grass 
under his feet. He stapped a moment to 
open the bag: There was no doubt about it; 
there it was, bundles of crisp bills and hand- 
fuls of glittering silver, the entire proceeds 
of the pageant, he» hoped, -untouched by 
Miller and his confederate. He snapped the 
bag shut-and started for the-village. 

He had no plan in mind, everything had 
happened*so quickiy. He knew he was 
no match:.for Miller in physical strength, 
and he could not hope to effect his capture 
alone. He felt ‘that he had him securely 
tied up in the mill. He must in the first 
place get the money to a place of safety; he 
must then get help and return to the mill 
and effect Miller’s capture. ~~ > 

Despite everything that had happened, 
Shiner instinctively turned to Joe; he was 
the one man he needed, and he determined to 
find him. Through the. moonlight of this 
quiet summer evening this boyish figure, 
clad in his pirate costume,. sped along the 
dusty highway. It was no time to stick to 
the roads, and he leaped a.stone wall and 
started for Joe’s stable as straight as the 
crow flies. Through pastures and over 
walls, skirting gardens, dodging under 
orchard trees, he made his breathless way. 
As he scaled the last wall. and dropped 
breathless into the lower end of Doctor 
Smith’s garden he heard loud voices. Above 
the chorus he could hear Joe’s voice drown- 
ing out a flood of boyish protests. Shiner 
slackened his pace and crept along through 
such shadow as he could find. He reached 
the henhouse and lifted himself to peer over 
the dividing fence. There -at the door’ of 
his father’s barn stood Joe, still clad in his 
slicker; back of him stood Peeler and Crab 
and. in front of him a howling mob. of, 
Indians. 

“No, sir,” Joe was-shouting. ““Not one 
of you comes in here. Enough is enough; 
we've had our fun this evening with the 
pirates, but this is their ship, and everything 
in here belongs to them. Let’s play this 
game fair. You boys have had your innings, 
and now let’s call it quits. Besides, you have 
no right here, and the first one of you who 
tries to get in here and do any damage will 
get his head punched.” 

The Indians turned sulkily away; they 
had hoped to have great fun in despoiling 
the Panther, but Joe had blocked their 
plans. 

As the last Indians disconsolately disap- 
peared in the darkness Joe turned to Crab 
and Peeler and said, ‘Well, boys, that was 
a great show. Now I think we’re square. 
Let’s start all over again now and be 
friends.” 

Peeler started to speak, but Shiner 
interrupted him. “Joe, Joe!’’ he cried from 
the top of the fence. ‘I’ve got it! I’ve got 
it!” 

“Got what?”’ said Joe. 

“The money!” shouted Shiner. And with 
that. he scrambled over the top of the fence 
and dropped breathless to his feet. 

Joe, Crab and Peeler rushed toward him. 
Shiner was too breathless from his long run 
to give a very connected:account of all that 
had happened, but the bag and its contents. 
were evidence enough. * 

‘Where. is Miller now?’’:shouted Joe. 

.‘Tied up in the mill,” said Shiner. “Come: 
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this way; we must get him. I tied him as 
tight as I could, but I am afraid he may get 
away.” 

Joe grabbed the’ bag, rushed to his stable, 
hid it under a pile of blankets in the harness 
room, gathered. up'some straps, and shouted, 
“Come on, beys.” 


"THE evening had brought about a number 
of strange transitions, but the strangest 
of them all was when this little party of 
four, the three pirate leaders and their 
erstwhile enemy, now close allies and 
comrades, started out on this last and most 
exciting quest. 

As they ran along, Joe’s quick mind 
worked fast. “We've got to do this thing 
carefully, boys. If. Miller is still there, we 
can get him; but he’s a bad actor, and we've 
got to be quick. When we get to the mill 
we'll soon discover whether he is there or 
not. You boys get up onto the second floor 
as quickly and quietly as you can. You 
tackle Miller forward and I'll tackle him 
aft.’’ 

As they reached the mill there was no 
doubt of Miller's presence. A great scratch- 
ing and thumping was heard, and whatever 
he was doing he was so intent upon doing 
it that the boys reached the second story of 
the mill from the outside without attracting 
his attention, Shiner led Crab and Peeler to 
the corner, and there they saw the hand still 
firmly bound as Shiner had left it. Joe crept 
in on the ground floor, and to his utter 
amazement he found the discomfited Miller 
kicking and hanging by one arm, sprawl- 
ing in. midair, quite -helpless and almost 
exhausted. The little cracking of timber 
that Shiner had heard was only the begin- 
ning of Miller's trouble, for the whole pile 
of débris upon which he had been standing 
had given way, and he was hanging high and 
dry, vainly trying to find a foothold but 


severe tone to his small - brother 
Splinter. ‘I want you to listen to 
what I've got to say.” 

“Go ahead and yap,” replied the small 
boy; “I’m all ears.” And he illustrated by 
pulling. his ears, already too far from his 
head, out still farther. 

George frowned; Splinter and his small- 
boy mannerisms always irritated him. After 
a few moments he continued: 

“What I want to say is this. Seems to me 
"bout, all you do is waste your time—off 
every afternoon, and nobody sees you till 
supper! You-ought to be improving your 
thind, learning something worth while, 'stead 
of playing.” 

“T just finished Robinson Crusoe,’’ Splin- 
ter argued defiantly. “I guess I learnt a lot 
from that!’ 

i ‘Wrong sort of book,” said George. ‘‘Oh, 
sure, it’s interesting, but you’re old enough 
for more serious things.” 

“You must know a lot,” observed Splinter. 

George regarded him with cold disap- 
proval; then he continued: “Jinky and 
Custard and Chilly and I have formed an 
outdoor club; we call ourselves the four 
naturalists. Every day beginning tomorrow 
we're going to make little trips round and 
watch the birds and animals and trees and 
study their habits—” 

“Didn’t know trees had habits,” said 
Splinter. 

Then and there George almost swerved 
from his good intention, but he succeeded in 
suppressing the impulse. ‘‘We’re going to 
study nature,” he said impressively. ‘There's 
a lot a fellow can learn about -nature that'll 
be valuable to him at school and college— 
in fact all his life. Now here’s where you 
come in. We’ve decided to let you into the 
club. What do you say?”’ 

“Don’t want to join,” said the small boy. 

George was disgusted. ‘“‘What’sthe matter? 
Don’t you like nature—getting acquainted 
with all the birds and trees and animals?”’ 

“Huh!"’ said Splinter scornfully and 
walked away, leaving George—generous 
George!—standing there, vexed and dis- 
appointed, 

The next morning the four naturalists 
took their first walk together. Each carried a 
small notebook and a pencil. Custard Peyser 
had a pocket microscope, and George carried 
a pair of field glasses slung over his shoulder. 
Chilly North and Jinky Jenks each: had a 
canvas bag for. specimens. Certainly nature 
ought not to be able to hide much from 
them. 

“Glad your kid brother didn’t come in, 
George,” said Chilly. ‘‘We’d only have to 
explain’ everything to him—like why birds 


“ | OOK here,” George» Wood said ina 
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As he knelt breathlessly listening, there appeared slowly through the hole a groping 
hand 


unable to do so. Joe lurched forward and 
grasped him between the waist and knees 


and held him like a vise. He afterward 
told the boys that it was a “tackle that 
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have feathers and simple things like 
that.” 

“Yeh, that’s so,” George agreed in resig- 
nation. “I guess he’s just plain hopeless.” 

Jinky nodded sympathetically. ‘I'll bet 
when he gets to be twenty-five you'll have 
to support him, George. He won't know 
beans about anything.” 

George only smiled in a melancholy way, 
as if he realized the great task that was to 
<r manhood and add gray hairs to his 

ead. 


“This is a slick place!’’ said Jinky enthusi- 
astically. “Just right, in fact.” 

For fifteen minutes the four naturalists 
sat perfectly still. All about them nature was 
quiet as if asleep—or suspicious; no birds 
visited the spot, no animal of any sort 
showed its nose. The boys began to shift 
about uneasily. It was discouraging to have 
nature act like that right off. Presently 
George laid down his field glasses, and 
Custard, after a few squints through his mi- 
croscope at the grass, put it back into its case. 





The four reached a little stream and sat down to spy out nature’s secrets; 
each opened his notebook to page one, and George adjusted the field glasses 


; When the four reached a:curve in the 
little stream that meanders ‘through the 
meadow. behind the Wood house thay sat 


down beneath a clump of birches to spy out - 


nature’s secrets. Each opened his notebook 


to page one, and George adjusted the field- 


glasses. 


Atithe end of half an hour the boys began 
to talk in whispers; and then ina natural 
tone of voice. 

“You'd think something would come 
along, wouldn't: you?" Jinky said regretfully. 

“I saw a gray squirrel here once,”’-Custard . 
observed. “I guess he’s gone now.”” ©. > 









would have brought praise from any football 
coach, ‘ 

“Pay out that hawser!’’ he shouted. The 
boys let it run over the rafter. 

Miller dropped more firmly into Joe's 
arms and began to belabor him over the 
head and shoulders with his free hand. 

“Get down here as quick as you can, 
boys!’’ shouted the breathless Joe, and down 
the boys tumbled regardless of barked shiis 
or other minor accidents, 

“Make that starboard arm fast!” Joe 
shouted. 

The boys between them got the arm 
down and under Joe’s direction bound it fast. 

“That'll do now,” said Joe, as he let 
Miller down on his feet. 

Miller tottered and reeled toward them. 

“Steady, there," said Joe. ‘Get your sea 
legs.on, my hearty, and mind where you 
step.” 

Thoroughly cowed, with his hands bound 
behind his back in most sailor-like fashion, 
Miller was. escorted from the mill by Joe 
and the pirates. There was a brief triumphal 
march to the center of the village, where the 
pirates turned their captive over to the 
recognized authorities; then they returned 
to the stable and got the money. 

- “Now, boys, take that down to Miss 
Abigail as quick as you can," said Joe. 

“But you must come with us," said Shiner. 

“No,” said Joe, with a wink. “I’ve got 
to grease the doctor’s buggy.” 

Three ‘strangely attired and_ greatly 
excited pirates rang Miss Abigail’s doorbell, 
She came, lamp in hand, and opened the 
door a tiny way. 

“Who is it?’’ she whispered. 

“Good evening, Miss Abigail,” said 
Shiner; “‘we just thought we'd turn the 
pageant money over to you. We are sorry 


to be a few days late.” : 


: TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


“Saw us coming prob'ly,”’ Jinky replied 
with a grim humor. 

“Let’s meander,” suggested Chilly, rising. 

“May as -well,”’ said me... « :: 

The boys left the birches and walked down 
along the bank of the stream. Chilly and 
Jinky picked up a few colored stones, but, 
unable to identify them, tossed them into the 
water. With his field glasses George saw a 
number of birds on distant trees, but 
couldn't tell what: species:they. belonged to. 
Custard spied a stump that was partly 
covered with fungus, and at his call the boys 
gathered hopefully round. 

“What is it?” said Jinky. 

_ ‘Oh, just some queer growth,” replied 
George. ‘‘Sort of stuff toadstools are made of 
—lots of it around.” ; 

The-boys each made a rough sketch of it 
and then continued on downstream. Their 
enthusiasm had not recovered from the un- 
expected jolt of that first uneventful half- 
hour beneath the birches, 

“T sort of thought there’d be lots more 
things to see,’’ George admitted. 

“So'd I,” said Chilly and yawned. 

“I'm tired, ‘too,” said Jinky, stretching. 

“It does make you sort of sleepy-like,’’ 
George admitted. ‘“‘Takes a lot of patience 
too.” 

“I. guess that’s why most naturalists are 
old men," observed Custard. ‘‘When you 
get old you like to sit still—not go gallopin’ 
round, you know.” 

“Of course if there were more birds and 
things to see, it would be different,’’ George 
argued, 

“Let's go down to the athletic field,” 
suggested Custard. ‘‘A good game of baseball 
will wake us up.” 

“May as well,” said George. 


HAT was not the end of the outdoor club; 

it was only the beginning of the end. 
Every morning for almost a week the four 
boys set forth to study nature,—each had 
too much pride to say the word that would 
stop the pastime,—and every morning, a lit- 
tle earlier each day, their studies ended in: : 

“Soak it out, George! Don’t let him fool 
you!” ee 

Splinter heard no more from his brother 
about improving his mind. 

As a matter of fact, Splinter was tremen- 
dously interested in nature and had beet 
interested for more than two weeks. When 
you -are cast away on a South Sea island 
you've got to do something to’ occupy your 


mind. It was an.unusual storm that had- 
wrecked the Golden Monkey, on’ which ' 


Splinter was making his first trip as cabin 
boy. A. terrific hurricane had struck her 


- when she was on her way to the Butch East 
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How many times had he sprung to his feet 
‘and waved his blouse above his head, only 
to see the distant ship fade and disappear! 


Indies, and,.alas! all on board were lost: 


except the cabin boy. He had clung desper- 
ately to a piece of wreckage, and fortune 


had rewarded him. At the end of two nights: 


and a day he waded ashore on the Isle of 
Palms, a mile up the stream that meanders 
behind the Wood house. 

The island was bounded on the east by the 
Gulf Stream—that is, the brook; and on the 
north, the west and the south by the China 
Sea—a sluggish channel that separated it 
from a vast stretch of swampy meadows. 
Near the center stood half a dozen scrub 
oaks, and there poor Splinter had made his 
rude dwelling. 

A prodigious amount of labor had gone 
into the making of it. Driftwood cast up by 
the Gulf Stream—the sad remains of some 
unfortunate vessel—Splinter had gathered 
and with the help of dead branches had put 
together to make a hut in which he could sit 
and meditate and gaze out across the restless 
waters, always in the forlorn hope of sighting 
a passing vessel. How many hours had the 
poor castaway. sat there, hoping, hoping! 
How many times had he sprung to his feet 
and waved his blouse above his head, only to 
see. the distant ship fade and disappear 
before his eyes! 

Then at last, realizing, as most castaways 
do, that his plight was a punishment sent by 
Providence, Splinter decided to make the 
best. of it He wandered about his little isle, 
the monarch of all he surveyed, discovered 
new and interesting things and noted them 
down in his diary. 

That: diary was not the least interesting 
thing on the Isle of Palms. It consisted of a 
ship's log that had washed ashore during a 
three-day storm; fortunately, there was no 
writing in it. Splinter’s first entry read: 
“July (day unknown)—Cast ashore here. 
Everybody lost but me. Poor old Golden 
Monkey.” And the next: “July (day un- 
known)—In despair—very hungry.” And 
then: “Found breadfruit tree—gave thanks.”’ 

The next few entries showed that the 
castaway was in better spirits, probably 
because a quantity of apples had washed 
ashore. The diary told of strange birds 
that-filled the air with song—gayly colored 
parrots, golden pheasants, flamingoes, lyre- 
birds, birds of Paradise and_ parakeets; 
of strange animals that lay in wait for 
him—tigers, leopards, fierce wild goats that 
travel only at night; and of hideous insects 
and reptiles the bite of which is fatal. Then 

ollowed descriptions of trees and flowers— 
tufted palms, broad-leaved breadfruits, 

Prickly mimosa, wonderful orchids, and 
snow-white lilies, the sickishly sweet perfume 
on will put-you to sleep “‘awful sudden- 

ike,” 


The latest entry showed that the castaway 
ala philosophic and kelpfal turn of mind. 
Ittead: “July (day unknown)—Been here 
Now a year and sort of like it, but still on 
lookout for 


0 ssing ship. All boys should. 
study the birds and animals and things. 


which habit a tropic isle like this. They 
never can tell when they are going to be cast 
ashore like me.” 


HAVING made that important entry, 
Splinter walked to the northernmost 
point of his island and, seating himself with 
his back against a rock, gazed out across the 
sea. It was a warm sunlit afternoon, and 
presently Splinter’s eyes closed and he dozed 
off. It is hard to keep awake under a tropic 


sun, 

While Splinter was sleeping the four 
naturalists—naturalists by pride, not by 
inclination—were on their way up the 
stream. It was an important day for them. 

“That's the place,” Custard was saying 
as they came in sight of the Isle of Palms. 
“My kid brother was telling about it again 
today.. All sorts of queer birds there—ani- 
mals too." 

“Huh,” said George. ‘And you believe it?” 

“Oh, not all, of course,’ Custard replied. 
“T guess I know my brother! There an} be 
something there, though. Anyway, if there 
isn’t—well, you know what we said about 
dissolving the club—” 

“Oh, sure,’’ said George. 

After a few minutes they reached the Gulf 
Stream and crossed on stepping stones to the 
Isle of Palms. 

“Say, somebody lives here!’ exclaimed 
Custard. ‘‘Look, there’s a house.’’ 

“Maybe your kid brother,"’ said George. 

“Not Wi’am!” replied Custard scornfully. 
“He's a little coward. You ought to have 
seen his eyes when he told about the. queer 
animals. I asked him how he knew, and he 
said, ‘Never mind; it’s true’—just like a kid, 
you know.” 

The naturalists examined the shack 
curiously. Then George went inside, and the 
others squeezed after him. At one end two 
soap boxes formed a rude bed covered with 
grass. Near the head stood a table made 
from a third soap box; on it were a guttered 
candle, a partly eaten apple, a stubby pencil 
and a cloth-bound book on the cover of 
which the word “‘ledger’’ had been crossed 
out and “ship’s log” printed above it. 

George’s face brightened. He opened the 
book and then grinned broadly. ‘‘Say, look 
here what it says!’’ he exclaimed, chuckling; 
and he read: “‘The diary of Edson Wood, 
cabin boy on the Golden Monkey—cast 
ashore on this tropic isle in July (day un- 
known) account of the sins of my past 
life.’"” 

“George’s kid brother!’’ cried Chilly, 
grinning. 

“Funny—O boy!” exclaimed George. 
“Thinks: he’s Robinson Crusoe! Listen.” 
And George began to read one of the recent 
entries: 

“Tn. all my long travels by land and sea 
never saw so many queer things as on this 
isle. I got. a tame lyre-bird now, which is a 
very. large. bird. with a strong beak, and, 
jinks, what a tail—just like a sort of a harp, 
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which the bird is terrible proud of, being so 
different from other birds’ tails. It’s brown 
and blue. Named him Captain Cutlass after 
the captain of the poor Golden Monkey.’”’ 

All four naturalists chuckled. ‘Here's 
another funny one,” said George; he read: 

‘Saw a hoopoe today—mean to snare it. 
A hoopoe is like a thrush, only for its beak, 
which is too long, and its topnot, which is 
black and yellow and white—sort of pretty.’”’ 

Again the four naturalists chuckled, and 
George turned to other strange birds and 
beasts. When he paused again Jinky said: 

“Course it’s funny as the dickens,—just 
like a kid, you know,—but what I wonder is 
where'd he learn so much?” 

“Yeh, where’d he get all the dope?” 
inquired Chilly. 

“T didn’t know Splinter was so bright,” 
Custard admitted. ‘‘He’s different from my 
brother.” 

The remark touched George’s family 
ride. ‘‘Why—er—” he replied soberly, ‘“‘the 
id reads a lot. I help him occasionally, you 

know—tell him what to read. He sort of 
surprises me sometimes, he learns so quick. 
As Custard says, he is a bright kid, no doubt 
about it.” 

“Know what I was thinking?”’ said Jinky. 
“TI think we’ve gone at the job of being 
naturalists the wrong way. It just occurred 
to me. What we ought to do is read up about 
birds and animals. We can learn more that 
way—more variety, you know. Then when 
we see a thing we'll know right off exactly 
what it is.” 

“I think so too,” replied Chilly. ‘‘Look 
how much Splinter learned—and he only a 
kid! Besides, if we do that, we can still keep 
the club.” 

“Tt wouldn't take so long either, and we 
could do it at night,’’ suggested Custard, 
thinking of the baseball diamond. 

George frowned thoughtfully. ‘‘Not a bad 
idea,”’ he said at last. 

At that moment the bushes rustled, and 
the four boys went outside. Splinter was in 
front of the shack. The small boy’s chin was 
thrust forward, and his eyes were angry and 
defiant. He had had a refreshing nap. 

‘What's the idea,” he demanded, ‘“‘you 
guys comin’ here?” 

George coughed. “Oh, nothin’—just 
lookin’ round. Nice place you got.” 

Splinter regarded them suspiciously, but 
their respectful attitude reassured him. 

“Read a little of what’s in your book,”’ 
said Jinky. “‘It’s—it’s interesting.” 

Splinter colored. ‘‘Huh,” he said. 

George coughed again. “‘Got to be goin’, I 
guess. See you later, kid.” 

Splinter waited till they had crossed the. 
Gulf Stream; then he went inside and picked 
up the stubby pencil. His last entry read: 

“July (day unknown)—Saved! Ship hove 
to in the lagoon—four Americans aboard. 
My brother George was one. He was awful 
glad to see me. Gave thanks to Providence. 


Farewell fond isle." : 
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AST week you read about Y. C. Lab 
tests of full-size gasoline engines. 
In some ways the testing of the little 
model steam engine of the Metal Ware 
Corporation was more difficult. No labora- 
tory apparatus existed so small that it could 
be used for this purpose. Accordingly, the 
Lab found it necessary to construct its own. 
Once again it used a Prony Brake, but this 
time it made the brake out of small bits of 
wood and adhesive tape. But, because it was 
scientifically made and accurately calcu- 
lated to fulfill its office, it operated every bit 
as well as the large-scale apparatus. To 
show the accuracy of measurement. it is 
interesting to observe that, although this 
toy engine devélops but 0.0005 horsepower, 
the Lab found it quite easy to measure this 
quantity with its own apparatus. 

But engines, large or small, furnish only 
one of the many testing problems that en- 
gage the scientists of the Lab. How would 
you go about a study of the reliability of 
watches? This was the problem which the 
Lab faced when the Ingersoll Watch Com- 
pany requested the Lab’s opinion of its 
products. Obviously, the method was once 
again-to reproduce the actualities of every- 
day use, under. the. carefully controlled 
condition of the physicist’s laboratory. As 
you know, a watch differs from the usual 
clock mechanism in having a “balance 
wheel” instead of a pendulum to control the 
escapement. The pendulum is a more desir- 
able mechanism, from a purely theoretical 
point of view, but it has the serious limita- 
tion that it prevents the clock from being 
moved or. even jarred from. its ._permanent 
position.: Since the first requisite of a watch 
is that it-must run in its owner’s pocket with 
no loss of precision, it is obvious that it must 
employ the balance-wheel mechanism, and 
it.is further obvious -that the watch, from 
mainspring through the entire gear train, 





; ONE ‘MILLION POUNDS! 

One of the giant testing machines in the labora- 

tories of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
usually used for compression tests on columns 
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The Acid Tests of 
Science — II 


C. LAB 


This seal on manu- 
factured products 
certifies tests ‘made 
. by the Y. C. Lab 


By Eric Hoparns, S.B. 





TESTING INGERSOLL WATCHES 
Here is the famous mechanism designed by Professor Louis H. Young which shook 
these watches back and forth 1,780,000 times 'to determine how few seconds they 
would losé.or gain. The standard chronometer is shown at the right: 


down to the hands, balance wheel and es- 
capement, must be very accurately made, 
yet sufficiently rugged to withstand abuse. 
How was the Lab'to imitate the conditions 
of actual use? i 

For answer the Lab designed a “shaking 
table.” This is nothing more nor less than a 
platform hung at the corners by four rods. 
The rods were hinged to a supporting frame- 
work so that the platform could be moved 
rapidly back and forth along one line. To 
this platform a horizontal rod was now at- 
tached, which in turn led to a connecting rod 
fastened -to the circumference of ‘a disc. 
Through a set of reducing gears, this disc 
was attached to an electric motor operating 
at several speeds. The result was that, when 
the motor turned at its normal high speed, 
the disc would turn more slowly and would 
move its connecting rod so that a rapid 
shaking motion was imparted to the plat- 
form. 

The watches were now fastened to the 
platform in one position and the motor 
started. It was kept operating at a constant 
speed, so that the Lab investigator could 
tell, in a given time, just how far the watches 
had traveled, the velocity with which they 
had moved, the acceleration to which they 
had been subjected when the platform 
changed direction, and the number of times 
that their direction of travel had been vio- 
lently reversed. After a time, the platform 
was stopped and the variation in the watches 
checked against a standard chronometer. 
Then the watches were changed to a new 
position, and the entire process repeated. 
And so on, for days and days. 

At the end, you could scarcely blame the 
watches if they felt a trifle dizzy. They had 
been subjected to an acceleration of 2.35 
times that due to gravity; they had been 
reversed in their direction of travel 1,780,000 
times. But the Ingersoll watches proved 
their high quality, for out of 86,376 seconds 
the average watch lost but 24—an excep- 
tional value. In this fashion the Lab, by 
scientifically accurate measurement and pro- 
cedure, was able to prove the truth of this 
manufacturer’s claims for his product. 
Meanwhile, other Ingersoll watches were 
put into the hands.of various boy Members 
of the Lab, who noted their performance 
under everyday conditions of use. 


What Makes a Good Golf Ball? 


To remain in the realm of sport for a mo- 
ment, consider the golf ball. You can imagine 
your plight if, in addition to bad luck, 
you are hampered by a bad ball, and per- 
haps blame yourself for the vagaries result- 
ing from incorrect manufacture. To guard 
against this unhappy contingency, the Lab 
used the X ray, .in this day more and more 
utilized to examine the internal structure of 
castings, forgings or other fabricated mate- 
rial which may be subject to hidden faults. 
This was one of the Lab’s earliest tests, and 
none has been more successful or more 
widely copied in other magazines. The 
balance of a golf ball depends upon the core, 
which must be round and exactly in the 
center of the ball. The X ray shows the core 
in dark black, surrounded by the grayish 





shadow of the outer shell, and detection of 
any balls cohtaining irregular, off-center or 
off-size cores was ene pd and ‘simply 
made possible. Many golf-ball manufacturérs 
now. use this method for'testing' thé output 
of their’ product, using.a fluorescent screen 
to avoid the necessity of taking photographs. 

Shaving is, like golf, a matter of good im- 
plements and good craftsmanship. One of the 
most interesting and’ compléx tests which 
Lab scientists have ever faced was a series of 
tests made for the Gillette Razor Company, 
which are, in fact, still in progress. 

What is Sharpness? 
Here was unbroken ground. For one thing, 
there is no physical unit for sharpness. 
Electrical pressure is voltage, energy is ex- 
ressed in ergs; but what is sharpness? 

No standard measure for it exists, and, al- 
though it depends on the thinness of a blade 
edge, that is not in itself a measure. The Lab 
found it necessary to build a complex ma- 
chine to determine it. If a weighted razor 
blade is fastened so that its cutting edge is 
parallel to the direction in which a piece of 
paper or fabric’ of known composition is 
moving at increasing but always known 
¥ tems then we can obtain a measure of its 
sharpness by seeing how long a line it will 
cut in the fabric before its speed becomes so 
great that the blade jumps out of its groove 
and refuses to cut any farther. It took many 
weeks of experimentation to develop this 
machine, but the results, in interest, amply 
justified the time. 

That was not all. The comfort. of a shave 
depends upon the sharpness of a blade, but 
the question that the Lab wished to study 
further was why a dull blade causes so much 
discomfort to the user. To investigate this, 
still another complex machine was invented 
by the Lab investigating staff, with the 
result that it can now point to ‘‘the curve of 
the perfect shave.” If the razor skips and 
makes half. a dozen minute starts and 
stops in its progress down the cheek, 
then, although you will not be able to feel 
them, you will feel most uncomfortable. By 


Tests Made and Certificates 
Granted by the Y. C. Lab 


Supplementary List 


Mitzel Golf Ball Corp., Jersey City, N. J.: Mitzel Solid 
Center Golf Balls , 

John F. Freeto Co., Boston, Mass.: Freeto Shoes 

Tri-Une Co., 215 So. 15th Ave., Maywood, IIl.: 
Blow Torch and Solder Iron 

The Archers Co., Pinehurst, N. C.: Archery Set 

G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Me.: Bass Footwear 

H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn.: Gem" Nail Clippers 


Tests Now in Process 
Supplementary List 


The Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa.: Wyoming 
Shovels 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., 1417 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.: Kriss Kross Stropper 

Gantner & Mattern Co., San Francisco, Calif.: 
Swimming Suit ; 

Bristol-Myers Company, New York, N. Y.: pana 
“Tooth Paste ye 


deyeloping its own machine to measure the 
length-of the stroke, and at the same time to 
measure the time of the stroke, the Lab was 
able to photograph curves showing the 
velocity of the pS eal it increased and 
where it slowed up, and to show that a 
stroke that increased slowly in speed, reach- 
ing a maximum in about the center, and 
thereafter gradually slowed up again, was 
the ideal shaving stroke. ‘ 


The Resourceful Lab Scientists 


Tools, as you might expect, have been fre- 
quent test subjects for the Lab. If a hammer 
is to be satisfactory it must have proper 
balance. The ‘material of the head must be 
hard, yet not so hard as to be brittle. The 
head must be so securely fastened in the 
handle that there is no danger that it might 
fly off. To test hardness, the Lab has used 
that interesting device the Brinell machine, 
one of many pieces of standard testing ap- 
paratus at the disposal of the Lab. A ham- 
mer head, for example, to be tested. for 





iid 

_. THE FIFTEEN-MILE-PEN POINT 
This shows the specially designed apparatus which 

fed the interesting fact that a platinum-ipp 


revealed ¢ a platinum-tipped 
fouritain pe t will travel fifteen miles over an 
ie ive without appreciable wear : 


hardness is placed in this machine, and: a 
small but very hard steel ball is released from 
a certain definite height. It strikes the ham- 
mer head and: rebounds to a certain lesser 
height, which must be quickly read from a 
scale opposite its track. The higher ‘it rises 
the harder. the surface from which it has 
rebounded. Since hardness and brittleness go- 
together, and since the figures which the. 
Brinell machine indicates are well known, it is 
possible for the Lab to determine that one 
part of a tool may be too hard, and another 
too soft. - mo 

The Brinell machine is supplemented by 
many others. Tensile and compression test- 
ing machines, torsion machines, to measure 
how, far a metal may be twisted before it 
ruptures, are but a few of the devices that 
the Lab has utilized. 

We published on this page last week a list 
of all the products so far tested by the Lab. 
You should keep that list and refer to it asa 
guide in purchasing, whether you have much 
to ima or very little. And the list is 
being extended every week..The Lab has 
picked bathing-suits to pieces to determine 
of what fabrics they are made, and ‘to in- 
vestigate whether the best of the many 
complicated textile stitches have been used 
in their manufacture. It has studied lathes, 
basketballs, hammers, wrenches, chisels, air 
rifles. It has worn down pen points by forcing 
them to travel for the equivalent of fifteen 
miles over the face of an abrasive wheel. 
It has studied the areas of resiliency in dif- 
ferent types of tennis rackets. These and a 
hundred other things it has done, as part of 
its share in improving products: and proc- 
esses. Its approval cannot be bought, for it 
is dependent, and dependent solely, on the 
calm and thoughtful assurance of these. men 
of the laboratory, who are quietly absorbed 
in the fascinating business of slowly, bit by 
bit, taking the universe apart to see what 
makes it tick. 

THE END. 


Secretary’s Note 


HIS article, which began in last week's is 

sue, is one of a series which will be pub- 
lished at intervals on the Lab page, dealing 
with the spectacular advances of modern 
science. The first article, on “The Light We 
Cannot See,” explained some of the fascinating 
peculiarities of the ultra-violet rays. Future 
articles will deal with such interesting topics a8 
modern transatlantic telephony, the — 
movie, the broadcasting of vision, the future: 
the automobile and ‘the fuels which ‘will drive 
it. Next week's. page will. contain a $5.00 
Weekly Award, and the other regular features 
of the Lab. . . 
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MISCELLANY 
(Continued from page 422) 


their own language that he was King of 
Belgium. 

“Kung Belg! Kung Belg!’’ he repeated, 
but the soldiers understood still less. 

“T believe he is mad,"’ said one of them. 
“You go and warn the police. I will watch 
him in the meantime.” 

One of the soldiets went to the sergeant- 
major, who came at once and with’ the 
greatest astonishment saw it was the King of 
Belgium. At last the door was open to him. 
He walked laughing into the palace and told 
his adventure. King Gustaf of Sweden was 
much amused and said: 

“You see! That comes from wearing a 
hat with a broad brim. We very nearly never 
saw either the hat or the King again't”’ 


HORSES AND POLITICS 


N Grandpa's day these two subjects took 

up much of every man’s time and discus- 
sion. Grandma could never serve meals on 
time because Grandpa would rather trade 
horses or talk politics than eat, and when 
engaged in either pursuit he forgot all time 
and ‘need for food. It must be remembered 
that in the ‘days of “David Harum” and 


after,‘ horse-trading enjoyed an entirely 


separate code of morals. Men who enjoyed 
a reputation for honesty in every other 
relation of life admittedly went out to ‘‘do”’ 
one another in a horse-trade. ‘All ways fair 
in love, war and horse-trading.” 

It seems one day Grandpa met Joe Smith, 
who was “up” for sheriff. Joe dearly loved 
a horse-trade; in other things he was of 
sterling honesty. He would buy anything, 
providing it had a tail and four hoofs. 
Grandpa -wanted a team of horses for the 
farm. Joe told me this part of the story him- 
self years later. ais 

“T had a likely-looking team 'ceptin’ one 
of ‘em had the colic 'bout every other day, 
so when Hiram says, ‘How much?’ I says, 
‘$350 an’ not so anxious to sell 'em neither.’ 
They was both sound as a dollar else, so he 
took 'em—you could seldom fool your 
Grandpa on a horse. They really was such 

ood-lookers he thought they was too good 


, the farm and sent them down to his son 


that was in the coal business in the city. 
Been there about a week, and one of them 
got the colic bad and died. Hiram came right 
over to see me and says, ‘Joe, one of them 
horses died of colic.’ 

“*Too bad,’ says I. ‘Thought maybe he: 
would; that’s why I give 'em to you so 
cheap.’”’ ; 

Grandpa told him what he thought of him 


. and went home. A month later the eleetions 


were held; -Joe got only two votes in Oradell, 
the town where my grandfather lived and 
exerted considerable influence. While the 
returns were coming in Joe's. campaign 
manager called him over and asked what 
was the matter with Oradell, which had 
hitherto been very strong for them. Joe 
somewhat sheepishly told about the team of 
horses he’d sold Hiram up there.’ Another 
town came in where they netted a meagre 
ten votes. F 

“Sold anybody a team there?” asked his 
manager. Joe admitted he had. 

“Where else you been selling horses?” 
Joe could think only of Fairview, and 
shortly Fairview’s returns showed a scanty 
dozen votes. After a tense interval it was 
finally reckoned that Joe had really been 
elected sheriff (one of the biggest offices in 
the county then) by a very close margin. 
His campaign manager grabbed him se- 
tiously by the shoulder. 

“Look here, Joe, you’re a pretty good 
candidate, but if we’re ever goin’ to tie up in 
politics again you got to promise ‘to stop 
trading horses. By cracky! if you'd sold 
one more team of horses in this county, we'd 
a been licked to a frazzle.”’ 

Grandpa is dead, but it is the whim of 
fate that Joe should own a large trucking 


business without employing a single horse. ; 


Just last week he told me he had sold his 
last team of horses, because he ‘couldn't 
even keep one team busy in his business any 
more. The man who bought them knew so 
little about horses that.:Joe (still called 
sheriff” throughout the county:to this day) 
was almost ashamed to take his money, 
which was paid over. without bickering or 
Tgaining. : 
“Ain’t even any fun to sell a team of horses 
any more,’ Joe complained lamentingly. 
orse-trading days are over; the small 
County towns are cities; Joe has long been 
too old to run for office, but his forty big 
toad trucks pound the highways day and 


night. What more cruel punishment for the 


sins of his horse-trading could be visited on |’ 


a man ‘who still so dearly toves a horse! 
—H. B. Blauvelt 


ONE WAY OF USING THE ROD 


R. GIL ROBINSON, son of old John 

Robinson, one of the pioneer circus men 

of the United States, tells this amusing story 

to illustrate his father’s disposition,—sympa- 

thetic yet stern, and salty with the authentic 

flavor of the Western country two. gener- 
ations ago. 


Despite his insistence on having his orders 


obeyed, father was a kind-hearted man. He 
was fond of-animals and would never permit 
one to be ill treated. One of his pets was an 
old monkey that had become toothless from 
age and found: it difficult to defend itself 
from the impudence of the younger :mon- 
keys. The old monkey was in a cage with 
several others and before long began to grow 
thin and to show evidences of a decline. 
“That monkey doesn’t get enough to eat,”’ 
father remarked, one day; “the other mon- 
keys steal his food. I'll fix,thém.” 

Going into the woods, ;he cut a hickory 
stick about two feet in length and, bringing 
it back to the cage, passed it through the 
bars to the old monkey. The young monkeys 
made a dive for it, but the ld monkey 
grasped the club and walloped the greedy 
youngsters until they squealed for mercy. 
After that the old monkey;was permitted to 
get his share of the food in peace. 

My father’s kindness of heart made it 
difficult for him to punish his children, even 
when they well deserved it. The only whip- 
ping he ever gave me was intended as a 
preventive rather than a cure. Father gave 
one of my brothers a pocketbook to hold, 
and in a moment of temptation he yielded to 
the impulse to extract a five-dollar bill. 
Father discovered the loss; and that evening 
he called the culprit into his room, ordered 
him to take off his clothes and then pro- 
ceeded to punish him with a cowhide whip 
for:the theft. When he was through he called 
me and commanded me to remove my 
clothing, ; 

“But, pa,” I protested, ‘‘I haven't stolen 
anything.” : 

“I know you haven't,” he said,-“‘but I’m 
going to give you a trouncing just to make 
sure you'll never want to steal anything.” 

And he kept his word. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

1. (a) The Holstein." (b) The Jersey. 2. 
1867. 3. Joseph. 4. King Lear's. 5. Russia. 
6. Asmall sailing vessel with lug sails. 7. The 
octopus. 8. The ostrich. 9. A double eagle. 
10. One stroke. 11. The bagpipes. 12. E 
Pluribus Unum. 13. In God We Trust. 14. 
Pisa, in Italy. 15. Dark green. 16. The Ten- 
nessee River. 17. November 11th. 18. A 
brush. 19, Six; John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, 
Andrew Johnson, Chester A. Arthur, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge. 20. 
Those of WJZ, at Boundbrook, New Jersey, 
KDKA, at East Pittsburgh, Pa., and WGY, 
at Schenectady, N. Y. Each is allowed to use 
30,000 watts. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


HiSEIONAGE; the sacrifices and dangers 
that men and women must face when 
they enlist in this important branch of war- 
fare is the theme of ‘“Convoy.’’ The picture- 
play is built upon the stupendous feat per- 
formed by the joint navies of the United 
States and Great Britain, when two million 
American troops were transported across 
seas infested with German submarines, in 
1917. In this war picture tribute is paid to 
the courage of the enemy secret-service 
agent as well as to the beautiful American 
irl dedicated, unknown even to her own 
omaily, to a similar duty under the Stars and 
Stripes. “Convoy” is put out by First Na- 
tional. In it appear Dorothy Mackaill, 
Lowell Sherman :and William Collier, Jr. 
Other pictures that we recommend are: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BLUE- 
RIBBON LIST 


Silver Comes Thru—F. B. O. 

He was just a stray “range colt,” but he proved 
himself the best horse in the state when entered in the 
spectacular cross-country races. Silver King and Fred 
Thomson 
The Love Thrill—Universal 

Startling complications begin when a girl’s zeal to 
sell life insurance leads her to pose as a widow. Laura 
LaPlante, Tom Moore 
Senorita—Paramount 

A gay, swashbuckling romance in which a lovely 
hoyden holds her own as a duellist. Bebe Daniels, 
James Hall, William Powell 





cfolnson--National 





Demonstration ‘Week 


HE thrill of your first:ride in 
_aJohnson motored boat... . its 
spirited power as you speed o’er the 
water... will long be remembered. 
Beginning Monday, June 27th—con- 
tinuing through July 4th—Johnson deal- 
ers the country over are going to take you 
Johnson motoring, they're going to let you 
drive one yourself. ° 
This week is especially set aside to demon- 
strate every form of water motoring with a 
Johnson—row boats, canoes, family boats, 


JUNE 27% TO JULY 4% 


speed boats. It’s Johnson National Demon- 

stration Week:*: ee 
Arrange now to take advantage of your. 
Johnson dealer's invitation. Learn of the 

joys of an outboard motor, and particular- 

ly, the unequalled performance of the new 

1927 Johnsons. Ask your dealer for full 

details. Write for our 1927 catalog. 


-Johnson 
Outboard sig Motors 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 438 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York, N. ¥., U.S. A. 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


e, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD -MOTORS , 35 











(HAPPING - SORES 


ne treatment soothes the irrita- 
tion and starts the healing if you use 


Resinol 





| 


| 


ROSE COLD THE CAUSE and CURE 

Get Dr. Hayes’ 80-page book 
HAY-FEVER with reports from former suf- 
ASTHMA : for from 5 to 30 years after 
following the Hayes Method 


ferers who have been cured at 
home and have stayed cured 
of constitutional treatment. Sent FREE to any applicant 


with blank for free exainination. 


30 Days FREE Trial 
1927 bere ditect from factory on 
= ve $10 to $15. Many models. 
‘res, sundries at Factory Prices. Write 
today for catalog and j 


t marvelous offers. 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. W-S1 CHICAGO 








Address: P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. ¥., 
and ask for Bulletin Y-273. 








Soap to Cleanse 
Gintmnent to Heal 

















Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK wo 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 








a 


8 Arlington St., Boston 








«A Sound Mind in a Sound Body” 


is an expression of the ideals and aims of a good 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Such a school offers preparation for college, business, 
lifé.. It offers physical as well as cultural development 
with a very reasonable tuition. 


If you would be interested: in:a military school write 
to us, stating age, location preferred and maximum ex- 
penditure and we will send you information. . 


ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York City 





When writing to advertisers please mention THE ¥Youtu’s COMPANION 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


OVERNMENT has nothing that it can 
give. Remember that. For everything 
we get from government we pay generously, 
often extravagantly. And we shall get more 
of evil than of good unless the people are 
careful to see that the men whom they 
choose to administer government are intelli- 
gent, honest and sincerely devoted to the 
public welfare. 


ONE OF THE Most DirFicuLt THINGs in the 
world is to get credit for work. A writer will 
sweat, worry, starve, go in rags during the 
apprenticeship that qualifies him for his 
great work. When it appears, the world says, 
“Oh, he’s a genius.” A business man will 
start out in youth at the foot of the ladder, 
toil twelve hours a day, sacrifice pleasure, 
study till past midnight, and after thirty 
years make a fortune. And everyone will say, 
‘How lucky he is!’’—Dean Roscoe Pound. 


THE Wor vp has not forgotten, ana never will 
forget, how to honor daring—and all the 
more if courage’is accompanied by modesty 
and simplicity of character. In just a few 
days Charies Lindbergh flashed out of the 
obscurity of the American air-mail service 
into the admiration and affection of millions. 
It is doubtful -if ever in the history of the 
world one man was so continually present to 
the minds of so many men and women as 
Lindbergh was while he was flying across the 
Atlantic. A remarkable lad, to whom our 
country may be proud to have given birth. 


HERE’S TO CANADA! 


Cc July ist our Canadian neighbors will 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of the 
federation which formed the Dominion of 
Canada, an event comparable in their 
history to the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States in our own. The union 
was accomplished with quite as much diffi- 
culty as that of the thirteen colonies in 1789; 
for differences and! jealousies among the 
provinces of Canada were fully as obstruc- 
tive to the project as those the Founding 
Fathers had to deal with. An earlier attempt 
to join Upper and Lower Canada—or 
Ontario and Quebec, as they are now called 
—under one government had not been con- 
spicuously successful, and there were many 
Canadians who thought that a still broader 
confederation would have even less chance 
of holding together. 

At the beginning only four provinces— 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick—consented to make the experi- 
ment. But it was not long before the evident 
advantages of membership in the Dominion 
induced Prince Edward Island to reconsider 
its refusal to join the other provinces. 
Manitoba and British Columbia had been 
admitted before Prince Edward Island. 
Finally the growth of population in the great 
prairie country of the West caused the 
establishment of two new provinces, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Only Newfoundland, 
still jealous of its independence, remains 
outside the federation. 

The growth of Canada under its present 
form of government, which is in many 
respects similar to our own, since the various 
provinces retain a responsibility for local 
affairs much like that of our own states, has 
been impressive. Its population has more 
than doubled, and its wealth has more than 
quadrupled. Its industries have steadily 
grown in importance, and its resources in 


agriculture, mineral wealth, lumber and the 
fisheries are very great. For many years Can- 
ada has been in all the essentials a nation, 
and not a dependency. That status is now 
conceded under the new organization of the 
British Empire. King George is King of 
Canada as he is of Great Britain, and not 
simply because he is King of Great Britain. 


they are usually good. Moreover, there is 
little competition. j 

Who, then, shall say, “‘I have no chance; 
the world is crowded.” It is the cry.of the 


feeble, the quitter. -The world is.yours. Go 


forward boldly, confidently. “There are 
chances everywhere. We have only scratched 
the surface. 


Canada can, if it wishes, maintain its own - 


diplomatic service, and it has already its own 
minister at Washington. It is expected that 
the new relation will be signalized on the 
first. of July by changing the title of the 
Governor-General, who has hitherto been 
the representative of the British govern- 
ment, to Viceroy, to indicate that he now 
stands in the scheme of government as the 
representative of the King but not of 
Parliament. ; 

It is a source of great satisfaction to us in 
the United States that for more than a 
hundred years we have had only friendly 
relations with the great country to the 
northward. We are confident that those 
cordial relations will continue unvexed for 
another century and more, during which our 
Canadian friends will always have our 
warmest wishes for their happiness, pros- 
perity and increasing importance among the 
nations of the world. 


UNCROWDED FIELDS 


COLLEGE commencements are here, and 
high-school courses are over for the year. 
It is a time of gayety and pleasant excite- 
ment, but also a time of self-searching and 
apprehension. What am I to do, now that 
my schooling is over? What business, trade 
or profession shall I enter? Those are the 
inevitable questions that youth is asking 
itself. We sympathize and wish to help. 

Choose first a field of activity that will 
give you some of the enduring satisfactions of 
life other than a mere money return—one 
that is interesting and not oppressive in its 
routine, such, for example, as collecting 
walrus whiskers for Japanese toothpicks; the 
demand is steady, the field is not crowded, 
the season is never oppressively hot, and the 
outdoor life is wholesome. 

If, on the other hand, you prefer a warm 
climate and the luxuriant background of the 
tropics, milking coconuts on a coconut farm 
may appeal to you. Coconuts have no tails; 
they are less restive than cows, and cocoa 
butter is always in demand. 

Raising and training angleworms for 
fishermen is another occupation where there 
is always room at the top, especially for the 
worm. The society of angleworms is soothing 
and restful. Though they sing at times in 
soft, sweet tones, they are never garrulous. 
They respond eagerly to skilful fiddling with 
a board drawn across the end of an upright 
stake, and learn almost instinctively to 
shimmy in the water—a most endearing 
trait to anglers. 

Fitting stems to all-day suckers should 
appeal to those who love children. Of what 
use is a candy sucker poised upon a fragile 
and untrustworthy stem? How many 
childish hearts have broken—at the stem, so 
to speak—when the shiny and lickery disc 
has dropped suddenly to the dust, in some 
place remote from water! There is oppor- 
tunity here for genuine service. 

No one has ever entered a bird and animal 
store without being assaulted by the bedlam 
of piercing and cacophonous noises. What a 
field for enterprise that condition opens! 
A young person who should attain skill in 
greasing parrots to reduce the squeak, and in 
removing the rough outer bark of the caged 
puppies, could not only earn a comfortable 
income but would win the gratitude of 
customers and add greatly to the proprietor’s 
profits. 

For those of an inventive or scientific turn 
of mind we suggest the immense, the almost 
unlimited opportunities in the manufacture 
and marketing of dessicated water tablets to 
be put up like many of the concentrated 
foods now to be had. Think what a boon 
they would be to campers, to travelers in the 
desert and to dwellers in raw, new mining 
camps! Regions now considered uninhabit- 
able would support ‘a large population, and 
stretches of volcanic dust would become 
Nile valleys. 

There are, of course, young persons who 
have already chosen their life work, yet need 
a temporary position to tide them over. To 
such we recommend getting a job as an echo 
in a mountain resort. A good echo is always 
an asset to any summer hotel, and such 
places are hard to fill. They call for a good 
voice and considerable self-restraint, and the 
hours are long and irregular; but food and 
lodging are a part of the compensation, and 


HONOR WHERE IT IS DUE 


HE world is always ready to pay homage 

to success. Its heroes—and heroines— 
are those who through some unusual gift 
of brain or muscle or charm have set them 
apart from and above the toiling, common- 
place masses of humanity. True, one must 
be willing to use his gifts and to improve 
his talent—in short, to work. The idler 
never goes far, But some — are marked 
from the beginning for excellence in one or 
another field, and their natural advantages 
are so great that they have always the inside 
track in the race for the admiration of their 
fellows. 

But there is another sort of achievement— 
and it is not so very rare either—which is 
still more worthy of honor. It is the struggle 
of the burdened and puaticeppat man or 
woman, boy or girl, to win a place of useful- 
ness and activity in the wotld. This is some- 
thing more than a faithful, industrious 
cultivation of a God-given talent; it is a 
high-spirited, courageous fight against 
weakness and discouragement and limita- 
tion. In such cases one sees the human soul 
at its best and bravest. If. honors are ever: 
deserved, they are deserved here. 

So we were glad to read the other day of 
the award of a gold medal—the annual Boy 
Week award in Philadelphia—to a young 
fellow of twenty who, in the judgment of 
the committee, has achieved the most in 
the face of heavy disabilities. The boy is 
Edward Tremain. Ever since he was three 
years old he has been crippled from infantile 
paralysis. It would not be strange if he had 
simply submitted to his cross and resigned 
himself to a life of helplessness and depend- 
ence. But he has not done so. His ambition 
is to be a lawyer, and he is taking a course in 
law, where he stands high in his classes, 
though he must doall his work in the hospital 
with the help of volunteer student-teachers. 
Six thousand boys paraded in his honor, 
when the well-earned medal was awarded 
to him. Everyone will hope that his fight 
will be crowned with further success, and 
that he will find it possible in spite of his 
handicap to spend a life of useful work in 
his chosen profession. 

The best thing about it all is that Edward 
Tremain is not an exception, but the repre- 
sentative of a great army of unfortunate ones 
who have refused to lie down under their 
burdens and have, with unflagging spirit, 
prepared themselves for service and useful- 
ness. We know of many such cases. There is 
hardly one of our readers who could not add 
others to the list. Some are blind, some 
crippled, some tormented by continual ill- 
health. But their wills are unconquerable. 
While they live they fight—and win. Such 
people daily demonstrate the stanchness and 
the nobility of the human spirit. 


THIS B@@worrp 


A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


AIR NEWS 


Te brilliancy of Captain Lindbergh’s 
exploit in flying alone from New York to 
Paris distracted the world’s attention from 
other news from the air, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have been 
startling enough. Two English aviators, 
Lieutenants Carr and Gillman, undertook a 
non-stop flight from London to Bombay, 
India, and they actually got as far as the 
Gulf of Persia, which is some three thousand 
miles from London. Then they had to come 
down because their gasoline gave out. The 
were in the air an hour longer than Lind- 
bergh in his famous flight, but did not travel 
quite so far. De Pinedo, the Italian aviator 
who has been flying successfully through the 
two Americas, took off from the New- 
foundland coast for the Azores on his home- 
ward flight; but he was forced down by fog a 
hundred miles or more off those islands and 
had to be towed in by a sailing vessel. 


A NEW MEDICAL TRIUMPH 
[FOCTOR NOGUCHI, the famous Japa- 

nesescientific man, announcesthat hehas 
at last found the germ that causes trachoma, 
that contagious and intractable disease of 


the eye which our immigration authorities 
take so seriously that they will not admit to 
the country anyone who suffers from it. 
With the germ isolated, a hopeful treatment 
is only a question of time, and probably a 
short time. 


A REAL BIRD MAN 


A GERMAN named Ferdinand Schulz 
has recently made a remarkable record 
in a glider, which is, of course, an airplane 
without any motor, and is sustained only by 
its pilot’s skill in taking advantage of the 
prvicgs Tul currents, much as a soaring bird 
does. Schulz took off from a hill of some 
height and glided for nearly thirty-nine 
miles before he was obliged to land. 


NEW PROHIBITION OFFICERS 


it is common knowledge that there has not 
been entire harmony among the different 
officials at Washington who are charged with 
the enforcement of the prohibitory law. 
General Andrews, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, has not always pleased the 
organizations that feel a special responsi- 
bility for the successful operation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and Acting Com- 
missioner Haynes, who had the confidence 
of the Anti-Saloon League, seems not to have 
had that of the important Treasury officials, 
The situation has been cleared and, let us 
hope, improved by the retirement of both 
Mr. Haynes and General Andrews. Mr. 
S. W. Lowman, formerly lieutenant-gover- 
nor of New York, is to have General An- 
drews’ office, and Dr. J. M. Doran of North 
Dakota, hitherto Chief Chemist of the 
Prohibition Service, is to be Prohibition 
Commissioner in place of Mr. Haynes. Both 
men are convinced (= andi of the policy 
expressed in the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and it is hoped that they will act in perfect 
harmony. 


IN CHINA 


A’ the moment of writing, the Chinese 
situation is—as usual—something of a 
riddle. The most reliable reports represent 
Chiang Kai-shek as slowly pushing north- 
ward and Feng Yu-hsiang as moving east- 
ward, both in the direction of Peking. Both 
leaders seem to be counting on the general 
dissatisfaction of the Northern Chinese with 
their own government and their sympathy 
with the Nationalist movement in the South 
to set - a fire in the rear of the Northern 
armies that will oblige them to retreat, or, as 
Chinese soldiers often do, change sides. The 
Hankow government, which is that con- 
trolled by the Communist party, is said to 


be losing its grip, and most observers believe . 


that the Russian influence in Chinese politics 
is waning. Chinese inertia is again proving 
too strong for radical revolutionary enthu-, 
siasm. 


THE OIL CRISIS 


you may have noticed that it is possible 
to buy gasoline pretty cheap just at 
present. That is because the oil wells are 
pouring out petroleum faster than all our 
20,000,000 motor cars can use it. Last year 
we produced 773,000,000 barrels of oil. This 
year, thanks to the opening of new fields in 
California, Texas and Oklahoma, we are 
producing a good deal more—so much more 
that it is said 350,000 barrels a day are going 
into storage in tanks and reservoirs because 
there is no demand for them. The oil business 
at present is overproducing as much as the 
soft coal business does—or can—when there 
is no strike in progress. That is because it is 
still wildly competitive, and because the 
speculative producers, or ‘‘wildcatters,” as 
they are sometimes called, are constantly 
bringing new and unsuspected sources of 
supply into activity. 


THE RAGING MISSISSIPPI 


Cpe a pair of heavy stone sills laid in 
the bed of the Atchafalaya River, where 
it leaves the Mississippi, some thirty years 
ago, prevented the great river from tearing 
through all obstructions and making a new 
course for itself down the Atchafalaya into 
the Gulf of Mexico. So at least the Federal 
engineer in charge of the lower river reports. 
Such an event would have delivered the 
main waters of the Mississippi to the Gulf 
eighty miles west of New Orleans and might 
have left that great city commercia ly 
stranded, as more than one metropolis om, 
other flood rivers have been in the past. 1! 
this is so, there will be renewed danger 0! 
such a catastrophe whenever the Mississippt 
floods again as it has this spring. 
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BOOK NEWS 
From an Old Friend 


Joun Crain Minot, for the past seven years 
literary editor of the Boston Herald, has known 
the Youth’s Companion well ever since his boy- 
hood days on a Maine farm. He was on the 
Companion’s editorial staff from 1909 until he 
resigned in 1918 for service overseas. He is 
familiar with the sound tastes and the high 
standards of Companion readers. 


With that background of experience and in- 
formation to guide him, he has selected this list 
of recent coke. some for boys, some for girls, 
and some for older members of the family, but 
all as having special interest and_worth for 
readers of the Companion type. The Y. C. 
Bookshop will send to you postpaid any of the 
books on this list for the prices given below. 


MR. MINOT’S LIST 


al lie 


GRAY DAWN Albert Payson Terhune 
For every one who loves dogs and ad- 
venture, $2.00 


HEADING NORTH Ralph Henry Barbour 
Excitement galore—two red-blooded boys 
race across the continent in a ween * 

1.7 


HEROES OF AVIATION L. L. Driggs 


A fascinating, authentic account of the 
exploits of famous aviators during the 
orld War. $2.00 


RENFREW RIDES AGAIN _eL. Y. Erskine 


Another of Erskine’s famous stories of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police. $1.75 


ALISON BLAIR Gertrude Crownfield 


A war story of breathless interest and 
adventure, endorsed by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. $2.00 


THE HONOR GIRL Marcia McDonald 
A bright vivacious story in which the 
“honor girl" proves her mettle. $1.75 


ETIQUETTE, JR. 
M. E. Clark & M. C. Quigley 

Rules for good manners at home an ; ay. 
2.00 


A REPORTER FOR LINCOLN 
Ida Tarbell 


t Lincoln news 
rant. $1.50 


THE GARDEN DAY BY DAY 
Mrs. Francis King 


A garden guide book with advice for every 
day of the year. $1.50 


KIT O’BRIEN Edgar Lee Masters 
A great story of the old Mississippi told in 
boy lingo. A boy's and a man's book at the 


How a cub reporter brou; 
from ‘‘the lost army” of 


same time. $2.50 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF AMUSEMENTS 
A. F. Collins 


Hundreds of tricks for the young magician. 
‘ $2.00 


A ROYAL ADVENTURER IN THE 

FOREIGN LEGION H. H. Prince Aage 
Far more thrilling than any imagined tale 
of adventure. $2.00 


A BOY’S-EYE VIEW OF THE ARCTIC 
K. L. Rawson 
A boy tells an amazing tale of his adven- 
tures with MacMiillan in the Arctic. $1.75 


TAWNY, A DOG OF THE OLD WEST 
T. C. Hinkle 
One of the few great dog stories. $1.75 
SECRETS OF BASEBALL, TOLD BY BIG 
LEAGUE PLAYERS M. V. Charnley 
Nine stars explain the game. $1.50 
Send check or money order today for your choices of 
these books. The Ye. Bookshop will take special 


pues be filling your order promptly and mailing 


‘THE Y. C. BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 











NOW YOU 
TELL ONE 


The Companion will pay 
$1.00 for each original joke 
that is accepted fer this 
column, y the best of 
the thousands that are sent 
us can be usedand paid for. 
We cannot undertake to 
return those that are not 
accepted. 


SWELL WEATHER PROPHETS 


OTHER: “I can always tell when it is 
going to rain; this door sticks then.” 
Little Willie: ‘“Yessum, and in Washing- 
ton they have a bureau that tells.” 
—B. O. Brannan 
oe 


THE CLOISTERED LIFE 


[ATIN teacher in a girls’ boarding school: 
“Susie, what person is this verb?” 
Susie (hopefully): “Masculine person!” 
Teacher Gin despair): “I never heard of a 
masculine person in my life!’’ 
—Nancy H. Hedges 
Bd 


IN FOR A LONG WALK 


N Eastern delegate to a political con- 
vention in San Francisco had walked a 

considerable distance in what he mistakenly 
thought was the way to the ocean. A ragged 
youngster trudged past him. 

“Say, my lad,” he inquired, ‘(how far is it 
to the ocean?” 

The youngster eyed him calmly. ‘Which 
ocean?”’ he asked. —Irvin E. Lunger 


Bd 
IT FAILED TO “TAKE” 


BILLY, age five, and Louise, age three, had 
just been baptized in the home of their 
parents, where the minister had called to 
baptize them and their baby sister at the 
same time. They were much impressed by 
the ceremony, for their parents had ex- 
plained its meaning to them. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, they 
went to a back room of the house and began 
payee. After a little while they quarreled 
and fought. Then, both crying, they ran to 
their mother to tell her about their quarrel. 

Billy: ‘Mother, Louise nearly scratched 
my eyes out. The preacher will have to 
baptize her again; the first one didn’t do her 
a bit of good.” —William Hudson 


Bd 
THE WAY OUT 

APOOR Scotchman, creeping through the 

hedge of an orchard, with an intention 
to rob it, was seen by the owner, who called 
out to him: “Hoot mon, where are you 
gangin’?”’ 

“Back again,” said Sandy. 
—Deane Morgan 
oe 
A QUICK TRIP 

**— DON’T believe you remember me,” 

said the prosperous-looking man, as he 
entered the office of a great business execu- 
tive. “Twenty years ago, when I was only a 
poor little fellow just trying to get a start in 
the world, I was a messenger boy, and you 
gave me an important message to—”’ 

“Yes, yes,’”’ broke in the great executive, 

crossly, ‘‘where’s the answer?” 


Bd 
SELF-CONTAINED 
OTORIST: ‘The horn on this car is 
broken.” 


Salesman: “Oh, no, it’s not; it’s just 
indifferent.” 

Motorist: ‘‘What do you mean by that?” 

Salesman: ‘‘Why, it doesn’t give a hoot.” 


Bd 
THE ONLY WAY 


“D® you think two people can live as 
cheaply as one?” asked the young man 
anxiously. 

“I used to think so before I was married,” 
replied his friend. 

“And after you were married?’’ asked the 
young man, still more anxiously. 

“T found that they had to.” 

a 
BUT HE WAS NO BETTER 
ZRA MEEKER went to the doctor for 
some medical advice. The doctor said to 
him: “You ought to take off flesh. Get a car 
and get out more.” 

“And so I got a car and got out more,” 
said Ezra. “I got out six times in one block 
and took off a little flesh in four different 
places. The last time I got out through the 
windshield. That was the time I took off the 
most flesh.”’ —Douglas Wood 
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Last Big 


These Offers Close June 30 


xc 


Week! 


Are you going to stand idle during this final week while your fellow readers earn 
the cream of these last top-value Anniversary Specials? Of course not! These 
offers are for you as well as the others and you should claim your share. Be 
up and doing and mail that new subscription on June 30 at the very latest. 


Nore: Premiums are given only to present Companion subscribers in pay- 
ment for new subscriptions that introduce The Youth's Companion into homes 
where the magazine has not been taken during the past twelve months. 





FREE: A coupon entitling the receiver toone year’s 


subscription to Kodakery, a magazine for ama- 
teur photographers, sent free with every camera. 


Beautiful Omar Pearl 


Omar Pearls are finely graduated, washable with soap and 
water, guaranteed indestructible. These lovely cream white 
Pearls have a fire and orient equalled only by the deep-sea gem 
itself and should not be confused with cheap destructible bead 
pearls. They are mounted with a sterling silver safety clasp set dates back to 
with a brilliant, and are encased in a blue leatherette box lined 
with white satin. Each string bears the Omar seal, a sign of 
matchless beauty and quality. You may have your choice of the 
dressy 24-inch length or the popular 15-inch choker style. 


USUALLY given for one new subscription and 60 cents 


extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Omar Pearl Necklace, choice of 15 or 24-inch 
length, will be given to any Companion subscriber for 
only one new yearly subscription, WITHOUT ADDI- 


TIONAL MONEY. 


Eastman Hawkeye Camera 


The Hawkeye is one of Eastman’s most popular 
ls and is designed especially for young people. 
It’s easy for anyone to cake 
camera, because it requires no focusing nor estimat- 
eo distance. Has a carefully tested lens and re- 
liable shutter always ready for snapshots. The 
— e is Eastman-made and uses Eastman N. C. 
ms. 
with seal grain imitation leather and is practically 
indestructible. Takes pictures 24% x 3% inches. 
Negatives are of a quality that yield good enlarge- 
ments. 


good pictures with this 


he entire camera is made of metal, covered 


USUALLY given for one new subscription and 
40 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Eastman Hawkeye Camera will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for only one new 
yearly subscription, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
MONEY. 


Necklace 


The fascina- 
tion of pearls 


forgotten his- 
tory, but never 
has this fascina- 
tion been more 
truly expressed 
than by the cre- 
ation of Omar 
Pearls. 
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| Every subscriber 
sending a new sub- 


scription during June pirgt Prize 
is entitled to enter §econd Prize 
this contest. The fol- Third Prize 
lowing prizes in gold fourth Prize 


will be given for the 
best letters on the 


subject, ‘‘What I First Prize 
Like Best in The Second Prize 
Youth’s Companion, Third Prize 
and Why.” Fourth Prize 





|Win These Big Gold Prizes for 


A New Contest for June 
Senior Division (19 Years and Over) 


Junior Division (Under 19 Years) 


“Best Letters” 


A letter may be 
sent with each new 


$20.00 subscription. Letters 
15.00 should be written on 
= a separate sheet and 


marked for senior or 
junior division ac- 


$20.00 cording to age of 
15.00 writer. They must 
10.00 be mailed on or be- 
5.00 fore June 30, 1927. 

















“BIG BANG” Cannon 


Just the cannon every boy wants, to play military 
games and to celebrate the 4th of July. “Big Bang” 
operates on a new principle and is approved by parents 
because it uses no powder. The ammunition is “ g- 
site” and ordinary water. Just load —— the firing- 

a 









in and off she goes with a flash 
. Has an all-metal tilting body, black 
gun-metal finish and large red heavy-duty 


artillery wheels. Length over all — 11 
inches. Comes with complete 
instructions and enough 
ammunition to fire 200 shots. 


Under our regular terms the “Big Bang’’ can- 
non would be given for one new subscription 
and 75 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


“Big Bang” will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for only one new yearly subscription 
and — — extra. (Add postage for a four-pound 
package. 


Ship Book Ends 


These at- 
tractive Book 
Ends are cast 
in the shape of 
Spanish Galle- 
ons. They are 
made of metal 
with antique 
green bronze 
finish. The 
bases are cov- 
ered with 
brown felt to 
prevent 
scratching. 
They are 4% inches high and 4 inches 
across the base. In perfect keeping 
with the dignified furnishings of a 
library or living room, and a most 
attractive ornament for desk or table. 


USUALLY given for one new subscrip- 
tion and 40 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 
The Spanish Galleon Book Ends will be 
given to any Companion subscriber for 


only one new yearly subscription, WITH- 
OUT ADDITIONAL MONEY. 
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Our Members’ Column 


ERE is a letter from 
G. ¥. &. Active 
Member Dorothy R. Mutz 
(14) of Omaha, Nebraska. 
The votes for her entry 
in theG. Y. C. Art Contest 
—a set of these dainty 
tallies and place cards — 
won her one of the third 
é: is prizes of $2.00. 
Dear Hazel Grey: 1 am sure that many G. Y. C. 
girls like to draw as well as I, so I am suggest- 
ing a way they might make a little money 
besides having some fun. 

So many bridge parties make a great de- 
mand for tally cards. About’ six months ago 
I made a set of tally cards for my aunt’s bridge 
party and since that time have been‘ busy 
filling orders. Before starting in earnest, 
though, I visited the art departments in the 
stores to find what people like in tallies. The 
clerks were very helpful. 

Two-ply Strathmore board is the best paper 
to use for tallies. I buy it in 24-by-24-inch 
sheets at 35 cents a sheet. This may be cut 
into about sixty cards, depending on the size 
and shape of them. Cutting should be done 
with a very sharp knife or scissors. 

I draw the pictures on the cards very lightly 
with a lead pencil, suiting the picture to the 
shape of the card arid according to the order, 
if it is anything special. Then I ink the picture 
with a waterproof ink, which costs 30 cents a 
bottle. I use a very fine pen. I like to draw 
girls best, but any other things, as flowers, 
scenes, birds, etc., that other girls can do best 
would be nice, I am sure. They are more in- 
teresting if the designs are varied. I think this 
is why people have liked my tallies. 

Tinting the pictures is the best fun of all! 
Be sure to erase all pencil marks, first. Ordinary 
school paints and brushes may be used in 
painting the cards. Chose your color combina- 
tions wisely, as the success of your cards 
depends largely on this: ’ 

I select my cords as best I can to match the 
color schemes of the cards. For cords I use 
crochet cotton and fray the ends for tassels. 

For my first cards I charged five cents 
apiece; then, as I improved, I raised my price 
to seven cents. A few generous 
people have paid me as much 
as $1.00 for a set of eight! I 
hope other girls may have as 
good customers. I have kept 
an accurate account of the 
cost of materials since I began 
my enterprise last November, 
and I have made a little over 
twelve dollars. I have two 
orders now. 

I am also interested in my 
school work and music and sports, but I think 
drawing is lots of fun. 

I hope many G. Y. C. girls will try my idea, 
and I would like to see their cards and hear 
how they succeed. 

Sincerely, 
Dorotuy RutH Mvutz 





‘What Are Your Summer Plans? - 


Is it one of them to fill up the pages of your 
G. Y. C. Record Diary? If you need help on 
any of your enterprises, let’s see what two 
heads can do about it. 

I can’t tell you how much I am looking for- 
ward to my mail these next two vacation 
menths. I hope to find a letter in it from every 
single member of the G. Y. C., and filled with 
new enterprises and successful achievements— 
and an account of the best summer ever, into 
the bargain! Do write—about anything and 
everything. 

HazeEL GREY 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





Our Keystone Pin of Gold and 
Blue 


Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 

and happiness through enterprises 

which lead to successful achieve- 
ments 





ee ee ee Se ae oe ee a 
\ Return to Hazel Grey / 
—A TheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonZ. — 


1 Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may t 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Corresponding I 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a i 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y: C. by my- 
self and how to win the pin and all the advan- 
tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 


‘piacaee 
-...How to form a Branch Club of the | 
1 G. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- I 


responding, Active and Contributing Members { 
1 for us all. 


I RE ES Oi ink 555db5454000e%os 04nd ; 
1 POM. .crvvccoees years old. H 
SRE cb cnsnckkeosetnunuseeiesesnese ' 
Gag ee RE ST ae { 
ace cieninennranainns panne sacal 


The & YC. 


“The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join now! 




















Frances McMillan, 

13, Ark., winner of 

one of the $2.00 
third prizes 





Wilma Canon, 12, 

So. Da., voted spe- 

cial honorable men- 
tion 


First Prize—$10.00 
voted to Helen Blair, 
16, Mass., for 
pencil sketch “Dad,” 
shown above 





Art Contest 


Companion staff came and were asked 


dential election. Here are t 
would have chosen them too! 


8 Arlington Street 





Second Prize—$5.00 
voted to Mary 
_ Thurston, 13, Maine, 
for her! landscape-in 
oils.(A reproduction 
of Mary’s entry was 
not attempted, as we 
felt it could not do 
the picture justice) 












\. 
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WINNERS OF THE TEN 
THIRD PRIZES—$2.00 EACH 


Lois Reynolds, 20, Wis. 

Ruth Gould, 17, Neb. 

Jean Jensen, 14, Calif. 

Mary Murdoch, 11, Mass. 
Eleanor Kellogg, 12, Wyo. 
Lucille Loomis, 18, N. Y. 
Dorothy West, 15, Minn. 
Frances McMillan, 13, Ark. 
Dorothy Mutz, 14, Neb. 
Genevieve Hatchman, 17, Penn. 














Mollie Reed, 14, Chevy 

Chase . C., voted 

special honorable men- 
tion 


choices for the prizes; — it was as excitin 
e 
! 


| Prize Winners in the G. Y. C. 


THe G. Y. C, Art Contest brought out all the hidden 
talent of our cleverest artistic G. Y. 

fact, we never dreamed there were so many artists in the 
world at one time. The entries were so unusual and so 
varied that, when they were all in, we had a most interest- 
ing exhibition of all of them. The members of The Youth’s 


C. Members—in 


to vote for their 
as a Presi- 


lucky winners—I think you 


Hay 4 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Third Prize—$2.00 voted to Jean 
Jensen, 14, Calif., for her pen and 
ink drawing 


A Third Prize—$2.00 voted to Mary Murdoch, 11, Mass., for 
her still life in water colors 


Eleanor Kellogg, 12, 
'yo., winner of one 
of the $2.00 
prizes 





Violet Cowles, 
18, Calif., voted 

special honor- 
able mention 


SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION 


Winifred Austin, 13, Mass. 
Dorothy Baldwin, 15, Ill. 
Kathryn E. Boldt, 15, Canada 
. Elaine Campbell, 19, Ill. 


Wilma Canon, 12, S. D. 
Alice Caton, 17, Te 


Virginia Cole, 15, Ohio 


Lucille Cook, 17, Calif, 

Violet Cowles, 18, Calif. 
Gustina Croll, 15, Penn. 
Erma Delozier, 17, Calif. 





nn. 
Katherine W. Churchill, 15, Conn. 


Dorothy Dunn, 14, Mass. 
Dorothy Glass, 15, Penn. 
Ruth Gray, 16, R. 1. 
Mary Hammond, 16, Calif. 
Minnie Jones, 20, Calif. 
Louise Lane, 12, N.C. 

Helen Lawhead, 20, Col. 
Pauline Layton, 18, S. C. 
Ernestine McLean, 15, Mass. 
Mary Myers, 15, Penn. 

Dorothy Netherwood, 11, Penn. 
Mildred. Rasmuson, 16, lowa 
Joy Johnson, 12, Ariz. 


Mollie Reed, 14, D. C. 
Patricia Sawyer, 13, N. H. 
Joy Schlichtig, 16, Wash. 
Minnie Seaver, 15, Ariz. 
Virginia Spicer, 16, Mo. \° 
* Marion Warner, 20, Vt. 

Carolyn: Waugh, 14; Ore. 
Elizabeth Whitney, 14, Kan, 
Eva Wilcox, 21, Ore. 

ariane 
Katharine Woodward, 14, Conn. 
Frances McWilliams, 13, Mo. 


Wilson, 10, S. D. 


Are You Thinking of 
| ‘Redecorating a Room? 


‘Question: My sister and I share rather a small 
south bedroom with three south windows, two 
large and one’small. There is enough space for 
a bed and two other pieces such as a vanity 
and dresser. The woodwork is white enamel 
and the ceiling and walls still plain plaster. 
Would it be’best fo paint the ceiling and paper 
the walls or to. paint the whole room, and what 
color? Would you advise a kalsomine bedroom 
set or a walnut suite? 


Answer by Mrs. E. O. H. Larned, G. Y. C. 
Expert Adviser on Interior Decorating and 
Antiques and Owner of the Corn Crib Shop in 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 

I think you could make your room very 
nice if you painted the ceiling white to match 
the paint of the woodwork and painted the 
walls a light blue—a pretty gray-blue shade. 
Personally, I often like paint better than wall 
paper—it is so nice to be able to keep it clean 
by ae or wiping it with a damp cloth. 
Also, it will keep nice-looking for a long time 
if you use good-quality paint and put it on well. 
A blue wall is better than a pink one because it 
seems more restful in the long run, and because 
you'can use almost any color with it except red. 

Can’t you manage two small beds instead 
of one large one—either~ two little wooden 
“spool” beds, which‘you could paint yourself, 
or two iron ones, which:you could also paint? 
If the beds were painted a“darker shade of 
blue than the walls, they would be‘very pretty. 

I would not buy a walnut suite,’ because it 
would look very heavy in -your small -room. 
Why don’t you get a high chest of drawers of 
pine or other unpainted wood and paint it 
also a darker shade of blue than the gray-blue 
walls? You might find a second-hand chest of 
drawers which you could wash well and paint. 
Then you might share it with your sister— 
each of you taking three drawers. Then get a 
cheap table large enough for your needs and 
cover the top with a bright chintz—being sure 
there is-no red in your Chintz. ‘Nail the same 
chintz around three sides of the table a little 
full and with a %-inch heading. You can put 
it on a drawstring to get it even. Put a mirror 
over the table, painting the wooden frame to 
match the chest of drawers. 

If possible, use the same chintz at the 
windows, putting two narrow strips about 
8 inches wide on a 10-cent rod and letting them 
hang straight down, one on: each side of the 
window. This makes a very pretty bit of color 
against the wall. The covered table makes a 
nice dressing-table, and, with a pretty box on 
each side of the mirror that could hold your 
brushes and combs, you wouldn’t need drawers 
in it. I think these things would be prettier 
than a kalsomine bedroom set. 

I saw such a lovely room like this in a pretty 
house; the bright chintz on the dressing-table 
and hanging from the windows gave the light 
walls and the darker furniture a charming 
effect. And in this room there were two small 
blue, gray and pink rag rugs—washable ones— 
on the floor. 


From The G.Y C. Workbox 
“Record Diary 


MAY 24: All members present. The waste- 
paper basket had a design added to it. A little 
net curtain was made for the tiny window in 
the bedroom. 


MAY 26: A little necessary spring house- 
cleaning took up the first part of the meeting 
today. One end of the theatrical gauze table- 
runner was finished and looks very pretty. 


MAY 27: Another enterprise started: mak- 
ing a luncheon set by stenciling on oil cloth. 
The waste-paper basket was finished today. 


MAY 28: Today the Workbox received as 
a donation an old refrigerator. We started 
right in to rejuvenate it, as it is just what we 
shall need when the hot days’come this summer. 
Everyone-had a turn at helping to scrape the 
old varnish off. 


MAY 31: Finished taking varnish off the 
refrigerator and did some sandpapering on it. 
The Workbox is unusually busy following a 
vacation week-end. 


JUNE 2: The refrigerator is finished—we 
painted it with two coats of enamel after an 
initial coat of flat white. It was brought from 
the back porch into the kitchen and set in 
place. We think it looks very handsome! A new 
enterprise was started today—making a belt 
on canvas with paper twist. 


JUNE 3: Had a great time voting to decide 
the design for the stenciled luncheon set. 
A very simple one was finally chosen. Our 
hooked rug is coming along slowly; it takes 
time. 


i JUNE 4: Everyone present for a very busy 
Saturday morning. All the windows were open, 
and, while we did our Saturday morning house- 
cleaning with mops, dusters and our new Fuller 
brushes, we could hear the birds singing outside. 
We worked on the enterprises now under way: 
the belt, luncheon set and hooked rug. 
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Out: from ‘her: nest stepped the Red Hen to 
ee regard her children 


- THE RED HEN’S 
"DUCK SON 


By Jennie Correll Bartleman 
ILLUSTRATED BY LUCY F. ROGERS 


HE Red Hen was feeling woefully 
sad. A heavy rain storm had 
drowned all her, children—nine 
‘of them, every one she had in the 
world. . 

Big Brother Ben regarded her with pity. 
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THE GARDEN IN MY YARD 
By 
Florence Crannell Means 


WwW? EN I was just a little girl, the clotheslines used to grow 
A lot of dull and dreary dresses in a gloomy row. 

The calicoes were black and gray, or maybe sober blue, 

With here and there a frock of pink to lend its smiling hue, 
And here and there a bit of buff, or something soft and light, 
But mostly miles of black and gray, and heavy miles of white. 
For folks dressed very solemnly, with little that was gay; 

And Monday, I remember, was a very sober day. 


But now I love the washing. as it dances in the sun: 

It makes a garden in my yard when summer time is done— 
A flame of red, a golden glow, a patch of peacock blue; 

A flush of dawn, a flash of flame, a blaze of sunset hue; 

A splash of royal purple and a gleam of amber light; 

Exotic tints of apricot, and snowy miles of white! 

It’s like a fluff of rainbows. It’s like a fairy’s wings. 

It’s like a billion bubbles magiced into frocks and things. 
Oh, I love to see the clotheslines bloom so debonair and gay 
And grow a garden in my yard on every washing day! 
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It was rather late in the season to start 
a fresh setting of eggs. Still; it was hard 
to see her breaking her heart over her 
loss. 

Little Sister Sue begged Brother Ben 
to put another setting of eggs beneath the 
warm fluffy body. 

“She’s the best mother in the barn- 
yard,” pleaded Sister Sue. 

So Brother Ben consented. And what 
do you suppose? In a ; 
nest of ‘fresh straw he 
put a duck egg, a 
turkey egg, a guinea 
egg and a goose egg. 

“I am sorry we 
have no more chicken: 
eggs left,’” said Broth- 
er Ben, “but-I think 
she'll be happy.” 

“Won’t she be sur- 
prised at her family 
when she hatches out 
these eggs?’”’ laughed 
Sister Sue. 

The Red Hen, re- 
garded the four eggs of various colors and 
sizes with amazement. Surely no hen in 
her barnyard had laid these. Still, they 
would be children; so with great content 
she sat on her nest and crooned and sang 
to herself. 

Day after day for three happy weeks 
she sang, and then one morning, ‘Peck! 
Peck!” she heard. And “Crack! Crack!” 
The babies were breaking through their 
shells and peeping forth into the world. 

The cracking continued for some time, 
until by and by, one by one, the babies 
wriggled forth. 

Down from the nest stepped the Red 
Hen to regard her children. 

“Where on earth did they come from?” 
screamed Chanticleer racing up. ‘‘Surely, 
they are not your children!” 

“They are indeed,” replied the Red 
Hen with great dignity, hiding her own 
astonishment. Never in her life had she 
hatched out such children! 

One was round and short like a par- 
tridge; another was awkward and bony; 
the third had a long neck; while the fourth 
held his body close to the ground and was 
bright yellow. 

“Why, that chick looks as though he 
might belong to Silver Lace,” insisted 
Chanticleer, pointirig at the bony child. 

“He does not.” The tones of the Red 
Hen were withering. ‘He may bea turkey 

ut he is mine. Silver Lace has ten chil- 


dren, and there she goes with all of them.” 

Silver Lace swept by, shooing her ten 
youngsters before her. She was the most 
majestic bird in the barnyard and so 
beautiful that she was permitted to wan- 


af. 






. 


The little goose was not satisfied until she paraded in a len 
line with all the other geese 


der about the flower gardens, being con- 
sidered an object of art and an adornment. 
She was exactly described by her name, 
for her gown was a deep, iridescent black, 
over which she wore a cloak of silver lace. 
She always moved gracefully. 

In spite of much teasing, the Red Hen 
reared her brood. But it took all her 


motherly patience and understanding to 
do it. There was never a moment that her 
four children didn’t puzzle her. 

He who was round and short like a 
partridge, and who skimmed over the 
earth like a butterfly, grew into a gallant 
white-and-black guinea cock with a shrill 
cry. After he grew up, he would never 
stay by his mother’s side, but instead 
hurried off to join the other guinea fowl 
in the barnyard with whom he chattered 
and roamed all day. 

He who was awkward and bony, de- 
veloped into a snob, for, growing into 
great beauty, his head was turned en- 
tirely, and he no longer felt he could asso- 
ciate with the simple and gentle Red Hen 
who had reared him, when he belonged 
to the family in which Silver Lace moved. 

The Red Hen sighed. She loved her 
children. Very proud she was and capable, 


In spite of much teasing, the Red Hen 
reared her brood 


~ 


Nuts er Crack 


1. BEHEADINGS. 

The first letter of ONE is omitted to form TWO; 
of TWO, to form THREE; of THREE, to form 
FOUR. Example: Stray, Tray, Ray, Ay. 

The thrifty farmer sows the ONE 

Which ripens in the TWO of sun. 

And later on, FOUR mill or grocery, 

In different forms ‘tis found, prepared 
to THREE. 


2. WORD-SQUARE. 
1. Strengthened. 2. Take away. 3. 
Entertains. 4. A trigonometric expres- 
sion. 5. More regular. 6. Neglect com- 
pletely. 


oe a ee 


3. CHARADE. 


A ship is my first; you all have heard 

How it gallantly sailed the sea 

My second’s quite little, but tells with my third 
What they think a small girl should be. 

My whole’s in command of a great many men. 
A colonel? Not quite; you had best try again. 


4. A QUAINT ENIGMA. 
A headless man had a letter to write; 
He who read it had lost his sight. 
The dumb repeated, word for word. 
Deaf was the man who listened and heard. 


Many wise men this letter had sought, 

But even to wise men it meant naught. 
Strange though this Jetter to you may sound, 
Through use of a cipher it is found. 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER. 

An important message came in over the radio, but 
it was found that in order to jumble the words an 
enemy radio station had been sending letters at the 
same time. This was the way the message was received: 


ARLR ANGLE BALL RRAG EFOR FLOUR OCL 
LOCK. 


Colonel Puzzler discovered that by striking out 
some of the letters and changing the spacing between 
the — he could read the message. Can you do the 
same 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 

1. This slim girl in rich silks brings trifling gifts. 

2. Hole. Whole. 

3. Across: Chamal, Aérate, Manses, Prisms, Es- 
cape, Reason. ; 

Down: Camper, Hearse, Arnica, Massas, Atempo, 
Lessen. 

4. Mississippi. Miss-is-sip-pi. 

5. If the three detachments had all attacked, the 
enemy line would have been broken into four’ parts; 
so Colonel Puzzler made possible the plan of breaking 
it into three by not attacking. 
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Every day the Red Hen goes to the creek 
with her duck son 








and it hurt her pride to have her children 
running away. 

And the third child left her. The little 
goose, who was always silly, was not satis-. 
fied until she finally paraded in a long 
line with all the other geese in the yard. 

But the fourth child, who at first had 
been bright yellow and held his long body 
close to the ground, grew into a dazzling 
white duck. He was the only one of his 
kind in the yard and was quite content 
to stay with his foster mother. 

Daily they took walks, these two, wan- 
dering about the barnyard, and at the 
persuasion of her young son the Red Hen 
would' sometimes accompany him to the 
meadow land behind the barn. 

And there one day he smelled the creek. 

“Mother! Mother!” he quacked in high 
glee. “I smell water! I do, indeed! Fresh, 
running water.” 

And away he hurried her across the 
meadow, he waddling eagerly, she taking 
high, dainty steps and keeping up with 
him only with difficulty. The creek in 
sight, he broke into short, running steps 
and plunged into the cool water. 

The Red Hen. stood on the bank. 

“Are you, too, leaving me?” she wailed. 
“Have I raised all my children only to 
have them leave me!’ 

But a quick quack of sympathy was her 
reply. 

“No indeed, mother. Never shall I 
leave your side. Only let me swim a little 
each day.” 

So you may see them to this day, the 
happy Red Hen and her duck son, whom 































































she still regards with amazement, for she 
will never quite understand him. Not for 
worlds would she thrust her own fluffy 
red feathers into the water, but every day 
she goes across the meadow to the creek 
with him and stands on the bank, her eyes 
gleaming with admiration, while he swims 
backwards and forwards like a gallant 
white-winged ship. 


YOU CAN JOIN THE 
GARDEN CLUB, TOO! 


HERE is still time. If you have a little | 

garden of your very own, why not enter 
it at once in the race for the prizes that The 
Youth’s Companion will award at the end of 
the summer to the boys and girls not over 
fourteen years of age who have had the best 
gardens? 

Send your dues of 10 cents. I will send to 
you your Garden Club pin and a list of the 
prizes, with the record sheets for youto fill out 
and forward tothe Judges when your garden is 

all finished. Write to me today—timecounts! 
THE GARDEN CLUB LEADER 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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A thousand 


hearts are hers 
for 


the taking .. 


URPASSINGLY lovely in her billow- 

ing robes, she moves across the stage. 

Her arm slowly rises in a gesture of 

queenly grace. Her soft, sweet voice melts 

through the silence, as the warm radiance of 
the spotlight gently envelops her. 


Hushed—and tense—a brilliant audience 
watches . . . The play comes sharply to its 
crisis. A moment of sheer drama! A moment 
of utter glory! . . . The voice dies away. 


A storm of applause rocks the assemblage. 
A thousand voices acclaim her artistry, and 
her beauty. The woman before them bows 
graciously—serene and smiling. 


. And a thousand hearts are hers for 
the taking! 


Nightly her marvelous talent captivates 
the public. And in the daytime . . .? In the 
daytime you'll find her “‘living for her art”, 
as the saying goes. Carefully, wisely, follow- 
ing a simple plan of right living—to meet the 
physical demand her art imposes upon her. 


Recently a long list of America’s most 
famous women were asked how they retain 
their vigorous, radiant health, despite the 
exacting demands made upon them. Almost 
without exception they answered—‘The 
right kind of food. Carefully chosen, well- 
balanced meals, especially at breakfast”. 






























































Dietitians commend Grape-Nuts heart- 
ily. For, served with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts provides an admirably balanced ration 
—and one that is utterly delicious! Grape- 
Nuts contributes to your body dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates, produc: 
tive of heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; proteins 
for muscle and body-building; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. 


Beautiful Teeth 


Grape-Nuts is made from 
wheat and malted barley, and 
baked by special processes 
which bring out the whole- 
some goodness of the golden 
grain—and also make it easily 
digestible. This baking gives 
Grape-Nuts its crispness. 
Your dentist will tell you 
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It is true. Breakfast is the most’ important 
meal of the day. For, after the long fast of 
the night, it is doubly important that your 
body receive complete, and balanced nourish- 
ment. All the vital elements of nutrition, in 
proper quantity and proportion, should be 
contained in the breakfast you eat. 


how important thorough 
chewing — induced by crisp 
foods—is to the health and 
beauty of teeth and gums. 


Grape-Nuts is a splendid food! It is the 
kind of food chosen by successful women and 
men—people who appreciate the importance 
of proper food to health and achievement. 


Because Grape-Nuts can benefit you—be- 
cause it is so delicious—try it tomorrow 
morning. Your grocer sells it, or you can 
accept the free offer below. 
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Grap pe- «Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
—— Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, and 
Post's Bran Chocolate. 


Post 
Health 





Products 








G—Y. C., 6-23-27 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, IncorroraTeD, Battie Creex, Mic. 
Rw send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Moh College. 





Name 





Street 
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In Canada, Address Canapian Postum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan: Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 




















